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PREFACE 
Second Edition. 


'"PlIE objocl of this little hook is, not only to i;i\o n clear 
* iiml brief (lesc-iiptioii of the vjirioiis slyle-, of biiiblun^s 
])ro(liice(l durin;' the, V'ijay'iiuajiiir period, but also (o consider 
thf)se infUieiK'cs which have contributed to the torm/fiou of 
each spi'cial style. It is a mistake to isolate aichitectiire 
from its .surrouudinj'.Sj becauhc the in.iiu poinl.s of the phy.sic.d 
geo^O'uphy, social progre.ss and historical devolo})ment of uiiy 
country reipiire to be understood b\' tho.se who would study 
and comprehend its particular .style. 

Tlie leading iiilliionces that may be expected lo shape the 
architecture of any country or people are (1) Locality witL 
reganl to its ge<igrapliical, geological, and i-Umatic conditions ; 
(2) Religion ; (3) Social and Political ; (4) Historical. Import- 
ant as all four of these are, the strongest is undoubtedly the 
influence of religion. In almost all countries and in India 
in particular, we find that the chief buildingn are the outcome 
of the natioir's religions beliefs. Xothing reveals the clnraC' 
ter of the nation so clearly us its religion, and nt>thing has 
more permeating influence upon its architecture. 1 hereto* e, 
the influenee of religion ha.s been <leult with rather more fully 
than would at tir-st sight ])erhap.s appear necessary in a .small 
work of this kind, but the ncces.sity, however, for a brief 
knowledge of this important, subject will Irecome upjrarent 
when the visitor to llampi liiuls himself confvontcil with the, 
profusely sculptured walls and pillars adtaning .some of the 
larger temples. To hinr who knows not the legeirds of Rilm.t 
and Krishna, the difl'erent iucarnat miis of Vishnu m' the 
characteristics and utiribiitos of Kiva, these w'ondeiful * pictures 
in stone ’ will have no meaning. 

Time spent in the study of the architecaire and religion 
of the past will never be regretted, tor every ruin tells of the 
history of other days, and enables tire character and conditions 
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of nion of past poiioda to Ijo rojtjurcd up. tlnis opening Avicle 
to all .stiiflciit.s and lovers ol old innldings the enjoyment of 
contemplating forms which v\ill tlien have for them a meaning 
and a charm. 

Pari I deals with tJie main influences which have helped 
to form the different styles of architecture produced during 
tlie Vijayanagar ])eriod, anti Pari II describes the chief bnild- 
itvgw oxistiirg at Ilampi. Part I has been compiled mainly 
from the following works, and lays no claim to originality — 
Mr. Ivobcii Hewcll's book “ A Forgotten Empire (a work 
that every visitor to Ifampi should read) ; “ Tlie Bcllary 
District Oazcttcer ” ; Mysore and Coorg, from the Inscrip- 
tions by Mr. Jicwis Ilicc ; IliiuhiLsm ” by Dr. L. 1). Barnett ; 
and 1 am gi-eatly indebted to Mr. Krishna Sastri, the C4ovem- 
ment Epigraphist, tor assisting me with regard to the dates of 
the (lilTcrent lulers of Vijayanagar and much other valufiblc 
information. 

In Part II, long descriptions w'hich are necessarily technical 
and intolerably dry have been omitted. I have therefore 
provided the largest possible number of illustrations instead, 
and have confined the text to brief, but it is hoped vivid notes 
on the special q^ualities and characteristics of the buildings 
referred to. 

The illustrations are from full plate negatives in this office 
and as per the orders of tire (.loverninent ooutained in (1. (). 
No. 141W Home (Kiln.), date<l 12th Noveuiber 1917, bromide 
prints from any of these ui-c available to the public at a cost of 
one Hupce eiwh, pewtage paid, oirtainable at the address 
mturtioned below- 

Att<'HvT,«r.0GieA.r- BrmvKY of iNtuA, 

Hootukrn Cuu’LK, Kotaoiki, Niwmtts. 


A. H. LONGHURST. 


* 1)> Snsu Sonoi'iuH'hriu ft C'u., lAitidmi. 
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HAMPI RUINS. 


PART I. 

INFLUENCES. 

LOCALITY. 

Hamj)i i.s a tiny hanilct wliicli grew up around the great iimnjii 
Panipapati temple which stands on the southern bank o{ the 
Tungabhadra in the Hospet taluk oi the Bellary district of 
the Madras Presidency. It is of no iin])ortance in itself, but it 
has given its name to the ruins which ho scatlered about it of 
Vijayanagar, “ the City of Victory,” the birth-place of the empire 
of that name and also of the old capital of its kings. 

• The remains cover some nine squa're miles, but the fortifica- 
tions and outposts of the city included a far larger area [see Fig. 1]. 

The entrance to it from the south-west, for instance, was at one 
time a fortified gateway on the huge embankment which stands 
at the foot of the hills two miles the other side of Hospet— nine 
miles as the crow flies from the centre of the ruins. The town 
of Anegundi in the Nizam’s Dominions formed the outposts for the 
city on its northern side, while Kampli served as an outpost on 
the eastern side. 

The site of the old city is a strangely wild place to have been 
the hirth-place and capital of an empire. The whole ot it is dotted 
with little, barren, rocky hills and immediately north of it the wide 
and rapid Timgabhadra hurries along a boulder-strewn channel 
down rapids and through narrow gorges. The hills are of granite 
weathered to every shade of colour from grey to brown and have 
hardly any vegetation on them. The alternate burning days and 
chilly nights of the Deccan climate have seamed and split in every 
direction the huge masses of solid rock of which they originally 
consisted, and the ear*-hqnakcs of remote ages and the slower 
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proccjs'jos uf dcuudatiott tave torn from the jj flanhslhc enormous 
boulders which were thus formed and have piled these up round 
about thfsir sides in the most fontostio confusion or flung them 
headlong into the valleys below. In places, cyclopean masses 
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stand (Iplicaioly poised one upon aiiolhor at the moat liazarcloiia 
angh's [app Fjg. 2], in others they form impassable barriers, while 
those which have yet to foil often stand boldly out from the hills 
as single giant tors or range themselves in castellatious and em- 
battlemcnts which but for their vastness would seem to be the work 
of man rather than of nature. A very remarkable formation of a 
natural archway is shown in Fig. 3. This is situated on tlic west 
side of the main road to Hampi close to the so-called Underground 
Temple and to the north of the latter. 

The unlimited sujiply of splendid building material clo.se at 
hand, had a considerable influence on the architecture of the city 
by rendering it po.s.sihle, to acquire on the spot, huge blocks of atone 
of vast diinomsions wliich otherwise would not have been so freely 
used owing to the difficulty of transporting them fi’om a distance. 

Up the sides of these hills and along the low ground between 
them — often in several lines one behind the other — ^rvm the fortified 
enclosing walls of the old city, and in the valleys among them 
stand its deserted streets and ruined temples and palaces. Tlio 
lowest ground of all is covered with fields of tall cholam, sugarcane, 
or of green and golden rice watered by the channel which one of 
the kings of the days gone by led from the Tungabhadra to supply 
the people, and irrigate the orchards and rose-gardens, of his 
capital. To know Vijayanagar at ifs best, the visitor should climb 
the slippery steps leading to the little shrine on the top of the 
hill called Matanga Parvatam and watch the evening light fade 
across the ruins, and if the fates are kind and grant him the added 
glory of a Deccan sunset, he will surely return content. 

The best base from wlvich to see what remains of the city to clay, 
300 yearo since its de,struotion, is Kamalapur [see the Map], seven 
miles from Tlos]ict railway station (Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railw'ay), where a deserted temple was converted into a dwelling by 
Mr. J, H. Master, a former rollector of the distri<‘t, and is now used 
as a Travellers’ Resthouse * and is available to the general public. 


♦ Tlio Resl house is fully fiimishod anti Iho servant in charge of it is raps ble 
of proparing meals for visitors, but the only fond supplies that can be obtained 
locally are milk, epgg, fowls, mutton and rice. All other fond supplies requited 
should he obtained before leaving ITospet whoro there is one of Speneer’s 
Refreshment Rooms at the railway station. 
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Tlie only means of conveyance available locally for tlie journey, 
are country pony-carts (jutkas) and bullock-carts which can be 
engaged at Ilospot railway station. 

The town ol Hospet was bmlt by Krishna Deva Raya, the Ho^ipot 
greatest of all the Vijayanagai Idngs, between 1509 and 1520 
in honour of Nagala Devi, a couitcsaii whom ho had known in the 
days of his youth and whom he married after he became king. 

He called rt, after her, Nagalfipui, and it was his favouiilc resi- 
dence. In Ills time it w’as the entiance gale, as it were, to the city 
of Vijayanagar for all travellers coming up horn Goa and the west 
coast Krishna Deva also made the enormoiiH enibankinent 
south of the town wduch connects the two ends of the two paiallel 
ranges of lulls whitli tmther south enclose the valley ol Handtir. 

It w'as carried out with the aid of a Poitugucse Engineer whose 
seivii es had been lent to the king hy the Governor of Goa. Along 
the toj) of It now runs the main road to the taluks of Iladagalh, 
Haipairahalh and Kudhgi. This great work will be referred to 
again, under the heading ol Triigation Works. 

The modern town of Hospet contains nothing of any anti- 
quarian interest and there is hardly a trace of the old fortified W’alls 
that once enclosed the original town of Nagnlapur. 

To the Korith-east of Hospet is the bold peak of Jambunath 
Konda (2,980 feet above the sea) and hall way np this, in a pic- 
turesque glen, standing on a broad artificial terrace is the temple 
of Jaarbunath. From Ho.spet to the foot of the hill is about 
three miles, and a paved way leads up to the temple. Halfway 
up the ascent is a niandapa on two of the pillars of which are in- 
scriptions. One of these is dated A.D. 1549, and records gifts to 
the flaiiumanta and Anantasayana .shrine.s on the hill. The 
temple itself is of no particular interest hut contams a mineral 
s])nug which i.s accredited with manifold healing virtues. 

Soon after the visitor leaves Hospet on his way to Kamala- 
prir, he ]'asses through the untidy village of Anantasayanagudi. 

On the south side of the village is the largo and curiously shaped 
temple of Anantasayana, described in Port II. Ruined shrines 
and mandapas, now begin to appear alongside of the roadway, 
marking the old route between the inner citadel at Hampi and 
the snburu oi Hagalapur, while conspicuous objects to the north 
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aro the old square Muhammadan tombs at Kadiranpuram. The 
Portuguese traveller Pacs who visited Vijayanagar in the sixteenth 
century says that in his time all this road was “ a street as wide 
as a ] lace of tourney, with both sides lined throughout with rowg 
of houses and shops where they sell everything ; and all along this 
road are many trees that the king commanded to be planted, so as 
to afford shade to those that pass along.*’ Both houses and trees 
have long since disappeared. 

On the left-hand side of the road, close to the fourth mile-stone 
as one proceeds to Kamalapur, is a large stone-built well with a 
flight of steps leading down to the water. It is called the “ Soolai 
Bhavi ” and is said to have been built by a dancing-girl for the 
benefit of travellers passing along this road. 

On nearing Kamalapur, the road runs along the top of the 
embankment of the large and beantiM Kamalapur tank which is 
full of fish and provides very fair duck and snipe shooting during 
the cold weather months. The tank is fed by the Raya channel 
from the Tungabhndra and irrigates some 450 acres of wet land, 
cultivated mainly with rice and sugarcane. 

With the exception of the large temple of Pattabhi Rama 
which is situated half a mile to the east of the village on the road 
to Bellary, and a small ruined Poligar fort with a high round tower 
in the centre, circular bastions at the four corners, and other bas- 
tions in the middle of the walls connecting these, Kamalapur does 
not contain any building of archaeological interest. The more 
notable of the ruins of the fortifications, temples and buildings of 
Vijayanagar lie along two roads leading out of this village. The 
first of these runs north-eastwards to Kampli and the other goes 
north-west to Hampi and then degenerates into a footpath along 
the bank of the Tungabhadra. 

The greater part of the more interesting buildings are situated 
in the citadel or innermost line of fortifications and also alongside 
of the road to Hampi. An account ot these will be found in Part II 

THE HISTORY OE VIJAYANAGAR FROM THE INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 

If legendary history and local tradition be credited, there was 
a town on this site many centuries before the Vijayanagar kings 
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aelocted it for their capital. Some of the most dramatic scenes iu 
the great epic of the Ramayana occurred at a place called Kish- 
Ici'ndha, and it is asserted by the local Brahmans and generally 
acknowledged by the learned in such matters that this Kish- 
kindha was close to Hampi. It was ruled in those early days, 
says the Ramayana, by two brothers of the monkey race called 
Vali and Sugriva. They quarrelled and Sugriva was driven out 
by his brother and fled with Ilannmaii, the famous monkey-chicl 
of the po(im, who had boon one of his ministers, to the woods of 
the hill Rishyamuka, on the bank of the Pamija near the dwelling 
place of the holy rishi Matanga on the mountain called Matauga 
Parvatam [seo Rig. 4.J. Here he was safe from Vah, for the rishi, 
furious at finding close to his hermitage the putrefying body of a 
rakshasa, or demon whom Vah had killed and flung there, had 
pronounced a dreadful cur.se upon him if ever he should again 
enter that region. 

Rama, the hero of the poem, accompanied by his brother 
Lakshmaua, is Journeying south in search of his lovely wife Sita, 
who has been carried off by Ravana, the ten-headed demon king 
of Lanka, or Ceylon, when, he is informed that Sugriva can give 
him news of her. lie goes to Rishyamuka and meets Sugriva and 
Hanuman. The former tolls him how he saw’- SiLa being carried 
through the air by Ravaua and how she droi)ped one of her gar- 
ments and her Jewels ; and how he had retained these latter in a 
cave. He brings them and shows them to Rama in proof of the 
truth of hi.s story. Rama in his gratitude for this clue slays Vali 
with his arrow, burns his huge body on a funeral pyre and replaces 
Sugriva on the throne. -While llama waits on I’nujravana, a part 
of tlio Miilyavanla hill close by, llammiiin searches for Situ, find.s 
her in Lanka, brings back tokens from her to reassure Rama and 
finally organizes the monkey army which builds the cnu.spway from 
Ramesvaram to Ceylon by which Rama crosses to the islantl to 
the resouo of his bride. 

Such is the story in the Ramayana, and the names of sovenil 
of thd localities round Hampi are identical with those iu the poem. 


•Bob Bice’s llyaoft i, 277, and tho a-nthoTiliefc there quoted. Ateo i'r. 
BJumdatkar in Bomtoy Gazetteer. Vol. I, pt. 2, p. X42. 
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Pampasdras Or PaiupatirLliami the name of a tank on tho Nizam’s 
. side of the Tnngabhadra near Anegondi and Pampa is also said to 
be the ancient and pnranio name of the iiver ; RishycimCLka is the 
hill on the Nizitn’s side of the narrowest of the goigcs in the iiver 
already mentioned ; Matanga Parvatam, or Matanga’s hill, has 
been referred to above ; Malyavanta lull (see the Map) lies to Iho 
east ol It ; the cave where Sugriva kept Sita’s jewels and the iiinrli 
made on tlie rooks by her garment as it fell to eaith aie pointed out 
to the pious pilgrim near the river bank ; while a curious mound 
ol cinders near the neighbouring hamlot of Ninibapiirani is shown 
as the cremated remains of Vali. Enthusiasts go even Iiulliei and 
declare that tho black-faced grey langurs and the little lud-iaced 
monkeys which still soainpor and chatter about the hills are the 
descendants, respectively, of Vali and Sugiivn, and the tumbled 
masses of fallen boulders which encuniber the site of Vijayanagar 
are the remains of the material collected by Hanumaii’s monkey 
hosts for the great causeway. Hauuman is at any rate the most 
popular deity in the whole district. 

But it is time to return to moxe sober chi’onicles. About The Muham- 
A.D. 1310, a year which is one of the great limdmaiks in South iiUvanrc, 
Indian chroniolcs, the advance ol the Muhammadans from the 
north began to sciiously threaten the very existence of all Hindu 
dominion in the south. Malik Kafui, the famous general oi Allii- 
ud-din of the Khilji dynasty of Delhi, swept into the Deccan with 
an immense force, captured Orangal (Warangal) in the Nizam's 
Dominions and took and sacked Dvarasamudra. Two years latei' 
his armies again marched south and Devagiii fell. Both the 
lloysalas and the Yadavas weie practically extinguished. 

Anarchy followed, Mussalman goveruois, lepieseutativrs oi the roundatiou 
old royal families and local chiefs struggling for supremacy, until 
out of the confusion arose the great Hindu empire ol Vijayanagar, 
which from its capital near Haiiipi for two centuries remained a 
bulwark against Muhammadan invasion. 

Most authorities agree that the '^^jayunagar empire was foumlud 
about A.D. 1336, immediately on the disappearance of the Hoysalas 
Iiom the stage of history, the founders being two Ilindu ininces 
named Hakka and Bukka, sons of Sangama. The former became 
' the first king, taking tho name of Harihaia, and his brother 

y, 0 
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fiucucciclucl liim. They wore probably subordimtcs oC or connGctcd 
with tlic Iloytialas, and were aided in tbeir enterprise by the head 
ol the millui- at Sringeri (in the Kadur district ol Mysore), ionnded 
by the refoiiiier Saiilcaraeharya in the eighth century. The name 
of this ijuiu was Madhava and he is known as Vidyarauya. lie 
became the first minister of the new State. 

Tlio first or Sangama dynasty of Vijayanagai, who were 
Yildavas, held the throne from 133(1 to 1478, and consisted of 
nine kings. The tin one was then usurped by a Saluva chief, who 
was succeeded by his son. There wore thus only two lungs of the 
Sfiluva dynasty, also Yadavas, and they occupied the throne from 
1178 to 1490. Then followed the Naraainga dynasty from Tnluva, 
which ruled from 1496 to 15G7, and had six kings. The fourth 
and last dynasty was the Rama-Baja of Karnata. It was in power 
from 1667 to 1644, and numbered six kings. It was from a member 
of this line that the English received in A.D. IG39 a grant of the 
sits of Madras. 

Of Sangama’s five sons, the eldest, called according to tradition 
Hakka, assumed the name of Harihara, and was the first king of 
the new empire. Kampa or Kampanna became ruler of a kingdom 
in the east, in the direction of Nellore, and had Sayana, the com* 
mentator on the Vedas, brother of Madhava, as his minister. 
Eukka succeeded Harihara on the throne, and was the most dis- 
tinguished of the brothers. 

The Vijayanagar kings had VirfipaksLa for their family god, 
and Ihoir crest was the Varaha or Boar [see Kg. 5], which had 
been tbat of the OhalnkyaB before them. Their capital was prob- 
ably at first situated at inogundi on the northern bank of the 
Tniigabliadra nearly opposite the present hamlet of Hampi. As 
the empire grow in aise and power, the capital was moved to the 
southern bank of the river and Anegundi was retained as a fortified 
suburb or outpost. 

Of Harihara I, not much is known beyond what has been oiled 
above. But Bukka Baya, whom he appointed as his Yuvaraja, 
was famous. With the assistance of Vidyatlrtharatini he became 
very great, and having freed from enemies a hundred royal cities, 
counting from DSrasomudra, ruled over an empire perfect in 
its seven parts.” Thou^ the establishment of the capital is 
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atfcribiitficl to Ilarihara, and his naming it Vidyauagari alter Vidya- 
ranyaiirlpada, the building ot the city and the tTansformaiion of 
its name to Vijayanagari or city of victory, are said to liave been 
the work of Bnkka Raya. In the old inscriptions, the latter has 


the special titles " Destroyer of hostile kings,” “ Champion over 
kings who break their word,” *' Sultan over the Hindu Kings,” 
“ Master of the eastern, western and southern oceans.” He was 
a terror to the Turushtas, the Eonlrana Iking) ^ankaparya, the 
Andhtas, G-urjaras, and Kambojas, and deteated the Kalingas. 
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An intoTCsiing event of hia reign, allowing Ms liberal-mindcdness, 
was liis reconciliation of tlie .Tains and tlie Vaishuavas in 13(>8. 
The latter hod been persecuting tlie former, who in a general body 
appealed to the Icing for protection. He summoned the leaders of 
both sects before him, and declared that no difference could be 
made between them. Then taking the hand of a Jain and placing 
it in the hand of a Vaiahnava he ordained that they should each 
pursue their own religious practices with equal freedom. Copies 
of tins decree were set up in various places and still exist. 

tiarihara II, Bukka Raya’s son by Gaurambika, succeeded him 
on the throne. But ho also had other sons — ^Virupanna Odeyai, 
whoso succession was apparently desii’ed in the west ; Mallinfitha 
or Mallappa Odeyar, who was ruling in the oast of Mysore ; and 
Kanipanna Odeyar who was ruling in the south of Mysore. Hari- 
hara II is principally praised for making the sixteen great gifts at 
various sacred places, locahties which show that his dominions 
extended from the Krishna at Kurnool to Kumbhakonam in the 
Taujoro district or even farther south. But severe struggles were 
going on witli the Sultans of the Bahmani kingdom of Gulbarga, 
which was founded in 1317, or only eleven years after Vijayanagar. 
Thus, in 1380, when the Turufilikas (Muhammadans) were swarm- 
ing over the Adavaui (Adoni) hill-fort and Idngdom, Mallappa 
Odeyar’s son defeated them, took possession of the fort and king- 
dom, and handed them to Haiihara. In 1384 the Turushkas are 
said to have come and attacked Kottakonda when the army had 
gone to tlie Orangal country. In 13D7 we are informed of the 
exploits of the general Gunda, “ into the flames of whose valour 
the Yavanas, Ttirushkas, and Andhras fell like moths.” He con- 
quered the Keralas, Taulavas, Andhras, and Kutakas, seized their 
wealth, and gave the spoils to the king. He set up pillars of 
victory in all the fifty-six countries, and restored the tower at the 
gateway of the Belur temple in Mysore, which Ganga Salar, the 
Turushka from Gulbarga. had come and burnt. Harihara was a 
ouluvator ot Karnataka learning. He died on the SOth of August 
1404. 

He had a son by Pampa Devi, who appears to have reigned 
next, under the name of Immadi Bukka Baya ox Bukka Baya II. 
But the reign was a very short one, of little more than a year. 
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Dova Raya or Pi-atapa Dcva Raya. Ilarihara’s son by Mela Devi, 
of the family of Raiua Dova, then succeeded, lie also had the sons 
Chikka Raya Odeyar, ruling in Araga in tiro lull country to the 
west ; and. Virupanna or VirQpaksha, who conquered the eastern 
countries down to Ceylon, and in 1404. appears to have been ruling 
in Vijayauagar. Perhaps ho was a candidate for the throne on 
the death of his father. But Pratatia Dova Raya gained it, and 
was crowned on the 7tli November 1406. Some inscriptions , Accra 
to re|iroHcnt him as the founder of the Pratfijia dynasty. 

'I'ho struggles with the Muhammadans to the north continued 
nnabnled, and the pages of Foiishta are filled with details rein tine 
to them. According to him, Ueva Raya, whom ho rails Dcwul 
Roy, was forecd to give his dau^ter in nianiage to the Bahmani 
Sultan Firoa Shah. At the end of his reign Ueva Raya inflicted a 
.severe dofeiifc ujion the Sultan. A groat .slaughter of the Muham- 
madans follovvod, and the Bijapur country was laid waste with all 
the treasurcfl re.sentmcnt of many years. Tliese reverses killed 
Piroz Shah. But his successor, Ahmed »Slui.h, drove back the, 
Hindus, and desolated the posses.sions oi Vijaynnngar, massacring 
women and children without mercy. AVlienevcr the number came 
to 20,000, ho halted for throe days and made a feast. Tlie, Ilindns, 
in do.speralion, formed a plot against him, from which ho escaped 
by a hair’s breadth. Terms were then agreed to, and he retired to 
his own country, the capital of rvhirli lie shortly removed from 
Grulbarga to Bldar, a himdred miles to the uoith. Of these nffair.9 
there is little indication in the inscriptions, which generally reine- 
sent the king as ruling a peaceful kingdom. 

Deva Raya was succeeded by Vijava Raya, lii.s son by Demam- 
bikii, bub the history is not very clear at this period, and Vijaya 
Raya’s reign was a short one, lie was followed by his son Deva 
Rdya 11 , also called Praudha Deva Raya, who had the special title 
Gajabentokara or elephant hunter. His mother was Natayanam- 
bika, and one inscription describes him as having received the 
throne from his elder sister, which may perhaps refer to tiie princess 
married into the Bahmani family. The kings of Anga, Kannoja, 
Kamboja, Vanga, and Nepala arc said to have acted as his setvanTs , 
carrying his umbrella, his chamara, his stick ox his goblet. He 
«.lao had 10,000 Mussaliuan horsemen in his service. He died on 
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the 24lh of Mny 1440. He had a hrotliPr Parvvati Eaya Odpynr, 
who in 1425 ruled the Terakaiiamhi Idngdom, in the south of 
Mysore district. 

Dova Eayii’.s son Mallikaxjuna, also called Itnmadi Deva Raya, 
next came to the throne, and he was followed by Viru]iaksha, the 
son of Deva Raya by Simhala Devi. These were reigns wanting in 
vigour. 

"We now come to Saluva Nrisimho, also called Naraainga Raya 
Odeyar, the most powerful noble in Karnata and Telingana. He 
was general of the armies of Vijayanagar and successfully defended 
it against the Muliammadans. But the influence ho thus gained 
enabled him in 1 478, in tlm reign of Virupakaha, to usurp the rhrone. 
Wlien he was thus king, the Bahmani Sultan again invaded the 
Vijayanagar territories, and was overrunn’ng the whole country, 
having advanced so far as to lay siege to the strong fore of Malur 
(Kolar district). Nrisimhn took to flight, but afterwards came to 
terms with the Saltan, who nevertheless naarched on to Kanelii 
(Conjeevoram), and plundered the town and temples. Niisimha 
was succeeded by his son Immadi Nrisimha or Immadi Narasinga 
Odeyar, for whom the earliest date seems to bo 1493. 

This Idng, however, was mmdered in 1496 by the general 
Raraaa or Narasinga. He was of Txiluva descent, and became the 
founder of the Narasinga dynasty of Vijayanagar. 

Narasa is said in several inscriptions to have conquered Chera, 
Chola, and Pandya, as well as the proud lord of Madhuia, the fierce 
Turushka, the Gajapati king and otlieis, from the banlts of the 
Ganges to Lanka (Ceylon) and from the eastern to the western 
mountains, he imposed his commands upon all kings. In Rames- 
varam and other sacred places he from time to time bestowed the 
sixteen great gifts. He died in 1503. 

He was succeeded in turn by three sons, born to him by difiexent 
mothers The first of these, Vira Narasimha or Nxisimha, also 
called in a few cases Bhujabala Rdya, drew to himself, it is said, 
the hearts of all from Setu to Sumeru, and from the eastern to the 
western mountains, and made aU manner of gifts in all the sacred 
places. His half-brother Krishna Raya next came to the throne, 
and was the most powerful and distinguished of the Vijayanagar 
TOonarchs. About 1620 ho inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
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Muharamad.'iiifl, in consequence of which a pfoocl undeistnnclinp; pj e 
railed Jjct-woen the courts of Vijayanagar and Bijapur for a conri- 
dorablo time. One of the earliast expeditions of the reign was 
against Q-anga Raja, ihc chief of Umraattin (m Mysore disliiet), 
who had rebelled and claimed Penugonda (Penukonda in the Ananta- 
pur district), perhaps as being a Uanga. His main stronghold Avas 
on the island of Sivasamudram, at the Balls of the Kaveri, and 
parts of the Bangalore district rvcrc known as tlie Sivasamiidrani 
country. Krishna Raya captured his fort at tlie Falls of llie 
Kaveri and also took Seriugapatam. JIo extended llio limits of 
the empire until they reached to Cuttack on the east and to 
Ralsotto on the west. Krtsliiia Raya was a groat pal ron of Raaskiit 
and Telngu literature, and had al his court eight celebrated poets. 
On hia death, Achyuta Raya, hia half-brother, succeeded to the 
throne. He was profuse in hia gifts to the Briihraans, the records 
of which arc commonly surmounted by a figure of the Vamana or 
dwarf incarnation of Vi.«hnn. lie established in 1539 a kind of 
bank for the benefit of Brahmans, called the Anandii Nidhi. Two 
verses celebrating this event are recorded in several places at 
Hampi and Kamalapur. 

Achyuta Raya’s son, perhaps an infant, wa.s crowned as king, 
but died in a short time. Sada.siva Raya, the son of Ranga, a 
deceased brother of Achyuta by the same mother, was then raised 
to the throne by the great minister Ramn Raja (who Avas his 
brother-in-law) and the councillors. He is sa>d to have .subdued 
all his enemies in Suragiri (Penukonda), and brought the AA'hole 
land into subjection to his commands, AA’hile the Kainboja, Blioja. 
Kalinga, Kaiahata and other kings acted as servants for his female 
ai>artments. But Rama Raja himself Aviclded the chief poAver in 
the Slate, and is called the ruler of the great Karnfita kingdom. 
Though possessed of commanding abilities, so great was hia arrog- 
ance that the Mussalman States of Bijapur, Qolkonda, Alimad- 
nagar, and Bldar were proA’oked to combine in an attack on Vijaya- 
nagar as their common enemy. In the battle of Talikota. near 
Raiohur, on Hie 23rd of January 1505, Rama Raja was slain, on 
which the HindA.i army fled panic-stricken, and the royal family 
escaped to the fort at Penukonda. The victorions Muhammadans 
matched on to Vijayanagar, whidi they uttesrly sacked and 
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destroyod. Thus fell this once great and populous capital, ihe 
ruins of which are still a source of wonder and admiration to 
visitors. 

From Rama Raja was descended the last Vijayanagar dynasty, 
styling themselves kings of Karnata. Their capital was first at 
Pemikonda, which was attacked in 1677 by the Muhammadans, 
but successfully defended by Jagadeva Raya, whoso daughter was 
married to the king, and who became chief of Channapatna. In 
1585 the capital was removed to Chandragiri [see Fig. 6], and later 
still to Chiugleput, These were, however, captured by the forces 
of Grolkoncla, and the king fled to the protection of Sivappa Nayalc, 
the duet of Bednur in the west of Mysore. The line eventually 
merged into that of the chiefs of Anogundi, who were subdued by 
Tipii Sultan. 

The Muhammadan invasion and especially the employment of 
Muhammadan troops by ihe Vijayanagar kings led to Saracenir 
featvires being adopted in some of the buildings in tlieir capital, 
producing an Indian version of that style, known as Indo-Saracenic. 
Examples of buildings in tliis style are dealt with in Part IT, The 
chronicle of Femno Nuni/, a Portuguese traveller who visited 
Vijayanagar during the reign of Krishna Beva Eiiya, records that 
the king requested the Grovemor of Gloa to depute some Portuguese 
ssone masons to come to Vijayanagar to superintend the building 
oi a large water reservoir that he desired to construct near Hospet, 
and that the Governor sent him Joao della Ponte " a great worker 
in atone.” Nuniz relates that when this engineer requested the 
king to have a large quantity of lime prepared for the work, “ the 
king laughed much, for in his country when they build a house 
they do not understand how to use lime.” If this statement of 
Nuniz is oorrool , the Hindus of Southern India are indebted to the 
Portuguese lor the introduction of the use of a very valuable 
building material. It is certainly a fact that very few traces of 
lime mortar are discernible between the joints of the stonework of 
the eailier buildings at Vijayanagar, except in those buildings 
which have been repaired at a later date. But the Hindus certainly 
understood the use of mortar in the treatment of brickwork long 
before they came in contact with the Portuguesa, However, they 
do not seem to have made much ose of their knowledge of this 
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valuable material when erecling buildings in stone ijrior [o llie 
sixteenth century. It may be that, as a rule, the bloclcs of stone 
used in constructing the temples, basements of palaces, and many 



other buildings at Vijayanagar, were so large and heavy, and so 
beautifully dressed and accurately fitted together, that no cement- 
ing material was considered necessary. 


Fia. 0 . — The Pauice at Chasdeagiri, 
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FiOCIAL AND POLITICAL HISTOEY AS EECOEDED BY ' 
FOEEIGN 7ISIT0ES TO VIJAYANAGAE. 
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personality. 


Althotigh it is impossible to underrate the historical value oi 
the old imoriptiona relating to the Vijayanagar dynasties, records 
o£ this kind do not, as a rule, give one much information concern- 
ing the social and political affairs of the country at the different 
periods to which the inscriptions relate. So if we desire a pirtuir 
ol Vijayanagar in its palmy days we must turn to the old chronicles 
of the European travellers who visited the cicy before its destrue- 
tion by the Muhammadans in A.D. 1565. 

During the reign of Deva Etiya II two foreigners visited his 
capital. The first of these was Nicolo Conti, an iLalian. wh(j came 
tlio-e about 1420, and the second vms Abdui Eazzak, an nmbns- 
f-aclor from Persia, who followed some twenty years later Both 
of them have left gloiving accounts ol the richness and raagnific- 
onco of the city and certain extracts from these will be found in the 
account of the buildings which is given in Part 11, Conti stales 
that insolvent debtors became the property of their creditors, men- 
tions tno practice of sati or widow burning, and hook-swinging as 
being in vogue, and says that at the car festivals people used to 
throw themselves under the wheels of the car. “ a mode of death 
which they say is very acceptable to their god.” The feasts of 
the Cauarose New Year’s Day, the Dipavali, Holi and the Dasara 
festivals were also kept. Abdur Eazzak gives a very vivid account 
of the celebration of one of these and also describes the buildings 
about the king’s palace which has proved of great assistance in 
identifying the various portions of it which are still traceable. He 
says the Idngdom extended from the Kistna (Erishna) river to 
Cape Comorin, 

Krishna Deva Eaya stands out more conspicuously on the 
stage of history than any otlier ruler of Vijayanagar, and under 
him the empire reached the zenith of its power. The chronicle 
of Domingos Paes, a Portuguese, who visited Vijayanagar about 
1520, which has been made available by Mr. Sewell * gives us 
many graphic details of his personality. He was an athlete and 


* “ A liloTgotten Empire,” l)y Robert Sewell, Swn Sonuensehein. & Co., 
Ltd,, London. 
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kept in hard “ condition ” Ly legiilai bodily exorci&e, 

rising early and practising aword-play or riding about the plains 
round the city belore sunrise. He had a noble presence, attrac- 
tive manners and a strong personal influence over those about 
him. He led his armies in person and yet was a poet and a ])atroii 
of literature. Able, bravo and statesmanlike he was withal a man 
of much gentleness and generosity of character. 

He did more than any of his predecessors to beautily liis capi- llis 
tal, building in it the ranga-iuandapa and eastern gateway of the 
Pampajjati temple, the Krishna and Hazara Kama temples and the 
great monolithic statue of Nniasimha, and beginning the famous 
temple to Vitthala. As an inscription near it testifies, he made the 
anicut on the Tungabhadra at Vallabhapniam and the Basavanna 
irrigation channel which takes oil from it and perhaps constructed 
others of the Tungabhadra channels. He erected the huge 
embankment near Hospet at the north-western end of the two 
ranges of hills which enclose the State of Sandur and he built 
the town of Hospet in honom' of a courtesan named Nagalii Devi 
as already related above. 

He systematized the organization of the empire, which wasHiB iidmims- 
divided into a number of provinces each under a local governor, vraHoitH. 
who was responsible for its administration, paid Kom its revenues 
a certain fixed annual contribution to the royal exchequer-, kept 
up a fixed number of troops ready for immediate service on belialf 
of the king, and retained for his own use such revenues as remained 
after satisfying these conditions. He was thus enabled to raise 
the enormous armies which he led against his enemies and to erect 
a number of costly buildings in his capital. 

He greatly encouraged literature and gathered about his court iiis ]mtr(>iiu({e 
the best jjoots of his time. He was himself a poet, composmg in *‘‘“*^*“'*- 
Sanskrit and Telugu. None of his Sanskrit works have survived, 
but a Telugu poem of his called AmuUltamuhjada or Yishm Ghilli- 
Otiijamu is pronounced by competent authority to be an excellent 
production. Until Krishna Deva’s time, Telugu poetry had been 
oonfiuod to versions in that language of the dassical Sansla-it 
works, such as the Eamayana and the Mahabhaiata, but thence- 
forth original poems began to be composed. The originator of 
thi“. advance was Allasani Peddana, the chief of the poets at 
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Krishna DOva’s court and to this day one oi tlie most popular 
and best knotvn of Tehigu versifiers. 

Krishna Deva’s victories in war were no less renowned than his 
triumi>]i8 in peace. Soon after his accession he reduced to order 
a refractory vassal in Mysore, capturing the two strong fortresses 
of Sivasanuidrain and Seringapatam, both built on islands in the 
middle of the Cauvery river. In 1513 he marched against the hill 
fortress of Udayagiri in the Nellore district, then under the king 
of Orissa, captured it and brouglit from it the image of Krishna 
which was sot ii]j in the Krishna temple in his capital.* In 1515 
he took Kondavedu in the Ountur district and Kondapallo in the 
Ki.stua district, two very strong hill fortresses, and Rajahmundry 
in the Godavari district. He thus consolidated his possessions on 
the east coast of the Presidency. 

In 1520 he set out against Raichfir, the fortress in the debatable 
land which for nearly two centuries had been the subject of dispute 
between his predecessors and their northern neighbours. It be- 
longed at this time to Ismail Adil Bhah, the king of Bijapur. Ac- 
cording to Pemao Nuniz, the second of the two Portuguese chroni- 
clers whose narratives Mr. Sewell has brought to light, the army 
ho took with him numbered a-s many as 736,000 men with 550 
elephants, and advanced in eleven great divisions. He began a 
regular siege of Ealchiu’ and Ismail marched out with 140,000 
horse aud foot to relieve the place. A tremendous battle took 
place between Raichur and the Kistua river. Krishna Deva 
opened the engagement by a frontal attack in massed formation 
and drove in the Bijapur centre, but the enemy directed a deva- 
stating fire upon the Hindus from guns which had been held in 
reserve in the roar and following up their advantage with a oavahy 
charge routed them aud pumed them for a mile and a half. 
Krishna Deva, however, in person rallied and led forward his 
second line and fell upon the Mussalmans with such impetuosity 
that he drove them right back into the river, where immense 
slaughter took place. He then crossed the river and attacked the 
camp of Ismail Adil Shah, who barely escaped with his life. The 
result of the aotion was decisive and Ismail never again attacked 


This image is now ia tha Madras Museum. 
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the Vijayanagar territories while Krishna Deva was alive. Krishna 
Deva returned from the battle and resumed the siege of Eaichur, 
which he soon captured. His success here was in no small mea- 
sure due to the marksmamship of some Portuguese mercenaries, 
who with their arquebuses picked oS the defenders on the walls 
and so enabled the besiegers to approach close to the lines of forti- 
fication and breach them. The great battle and siege arc most 
vividly described by Nuniz, who appears to have been himself 
present at both. 

Krishna Deva was unduly uplifted by his successes. Ho dcs- Ills haughiy 
patclied haughty and irritating replies to the other Muhammadan thcTlUi-BiiL 
kings of the Deccan who sent envoys to him, and to Ismail Aflil 
Shah’s ambassador he gave answer that if the king would come 
and kiss his foot, his lands and fortress would be restored to him. 

This overbearing behaviour was the first item in the long list of 
insults and humiliations received at the hands of the rulers of 
Vijayanagar which eventually induced the Muhammadan kings of 
the Deccan to forget their own differences in order to unite and 
crush their common enemy. 

Krishna Deva Eaya died in 1630 and was succeeded by Achyuta Achyuta 
his half-brother. Achyuta was a craven and withal a tyrant. He 1330-1542. 
alienated his best friends by his violent despotism and his conduct 
aud mode of government ruined the Hindu cause in Southern India 
and opened the country to the invader, though he himsell did not 
live to see the end. Ismail kiH Shah of Bijapur speedily took up 
his measure and attacked Mudkal and RaichQr and captured 
them. 

About 18.15, however, Ismail’s successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah Bijapur king 
came to Vijayanagar itself and was received in friendly fashion 
by Achyuta. How this came about is not clear. Ferislita says 
that the Vijayanagar nobles wei-e driven by Achyuta’s tyrannies 
into open revolt and that the king actually had to send for his 
hereditary foe from Bijapur to protect him, promising in return 
to declare Vijayanagar tributary to Bijapur. The nobles, more 
patriotic than their king, prayed Achyuta to dismiss Ibrahim, 
promising obedience if only he were removed. Achyuta even- 
tually gave Ibrahim some two millions sterling and he returned 
to his own country. The whole episode is most extraordinary. 
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Iininediatcly alter Ibialiiin had relirerl the rebellions nobles 
reasserted tlu'ir iuiluence and Acbyuta was tliencelortli king in 
little blit name. TIio chief of the recalcitrants were three brotheis 
named Eaina Raja, Tirumala and Veukatadri, The two first had 
married daughters of Krishna iJovn. Rama Raja was the most 
proraiuunt of the three and Ferishta indeed speaks of him lienee- 
iorth as if he were in fact king of Vijnyanagar. 

Achyuta died in 1542 and was nominally succeeded by Sadii- 
siva, who was perhaps his nephew. The now ruler was, however, 
kept under restraint tlie whole of his life and all real power lay in 
tho hands of the three brotlierB already mentioned, though they 
professed allegiance to the nominal king. 

Rama Raja did much to repair the blunders of Achyuta and 
rehabilitate tho prestige of Yijayanagar. Ilis favourite milled 
seems to have been to play off one of the Muhammadan kings 
against another so as to keep them from uniting. In 1567, the 
Bijapur king went in person to Vijaynnagar with the hope of 
establishing a lasting friendship with Rama Raja, but the latter 
treated him with such scant respect that the effect of the visit 
was rather to estrange the two than bring them together. In llie 
next year, howe-ver, they combined against the king of Ahiniid- 
nagar and between them ravaged the whole of his dominions, 
“ The infidels of Vijayanagax,” says Ferishta, “ left no cruelty 
unpractised. They insulted the honour of the Mussalmau women, 
destroyed the mosques, and did not even respect the sacred Koran, ” 
Their behaviour infuriated their friends no less than their enemies 


and made one more item in the long account which tho Muham- 
madans already had against them. Shortly afterwards Ahmad- 
nagar and Qolkonda combined to attack Bijapur, whose king again 
applied to Rama Raja for help. A battle ensued but the Ool- 
konda king deserted Ahraadnagai, who was then driven by the 
three allies into his capital. Tho Hindus again committed all 
manner of excess, “ burning and razing buildings,” says Ferishta, 
" putting up their horses in the mosque and performing their 
idolatrous worship in the holy places.” Rama Raja’s behaviour 
to the Mussalmans was more insuffetahle than ever. “ Looking 
on the Islam SuHans as of little consequence, he refused proper 
houmu'', to +hmV smbnftsadors. When he admitted them to hi” 
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preaence, he did not suffer them to sit, aud treated them with 
the most contemptuous reserve and haughtiness. He made them 
attend when in public in his train on foot, not allowing them to 
mount until ho gave orders.” lie inoieover despatched large 
armie,s to the frontiers ol Oolkondn and Bijiipur. 

Tile Muhamniadtiii kings could at length no longer brook his ThoMuham- 
arrogance and sinking Llieir own aniiiiosities Ihey formed “ a hine against 
general league of the faibhlul against him.” On Chrislnias Day 
1601, they began their nuitecl advance soutliward aud halted 
near tlie town and foi'lre,s.s of Talikota, 25 mih-s north of tlie Kistna 
liver. Hama Raja desjiatciied Iii.s brotlier Tininiala with 20,000 
hor.se, 100,000 foot aud 500 elephants to block the passage of the 
river, then sent ofl his other brother Veukatadri wilh another 
large force, and finally marched in per-son to the point of attack 
with the whole remaining power of the Vijayauagar empire. Ilis 
total force is said to have numbered 600,000 foot and 100.000 
horse. The Hindus had fortified their side of the ford opposite 
the enemy’s camp, but the latter drew them off by pretending to 
attempt another pas.sage, and then returning suddenly to the 
original ford crossed it tmopposed. They then marched south 
towards Rama Raja’s camp. 

On the 23rd January 1565 the great battle of Talikota (as it Tlio battle of 
was called), one of the most decisive battles in all Kontli Indian JflilTGOff. 
history, was fought. All the available forces on either side took 
part in it. Kama Raja, though over ninety yuar-s of age, com- 
manded the Viiayanagar centre aud his brothers Tirumala and 
Veukatadri led, respectively, the left aud right divisions. The 
Muhammadans uwailcd the attack with their artillery in tbo 
centre, opposite Rama Raja’s division. This consisted of si.'i 
hundred pieces of ordnance disjiosed in three lines, the heavy 
artillery in front, then the smaller pieces, and in the rear light 
swivel guns. Masldng all these wore tw’o thousand archers. Tliese 
latter kept up a heavy fire as the enemy advanced and llvop. fall- 
ing rapidly baok allowed the massed batteries to open fire. Their 
effect was murderous and decisive, and the Hindus retreated in 
disorder. On the flanks they had, how'cver, been more successful 
and had driven back the Mussalmans, and the centre rallied for a 
charge upon the guns. At first their onslaught seemed to prevail, 

p 
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bub bile MuBsalmans’ heavy guna, loaded wibli baga ol ooppoi coin, 
were fired iuto bhera at cloac quarters, 5,000 of them fell, and the 
Mussahnan cavalry charged bhi'ough the intervals of the guns and 
cut their way straight through the disorganized masses of the 
enemy right up to where Eama Eaja was posted. 

Kama Kaja had at first superintended operations from a litter, 
f jater, thinldng to encourage his men, he seated himself on a “ rich 
throne set with jewels, under a canopy of crimson velvet eiubroi- 
derod with, gold and adorned with fringes of pearls,” from whence 
he distributed money, gold and jewels to those of his foUowcis 
who acquitted themselves wcU. Later again, ho returned to his 
litter and it was at this moment that the Mussulmans’ cavalry 
charged up to his position. One of the enemy’s elej)hantB stamped- 
ed towards him, his bearers droiipcd him and fled, and before be 
could mount a horse he was taken luisoner. lie was taken bciore 
the king of Aimradnagar, who immediately had his head cut oE 
and raised on a long spear so Ihut the Hindu trooijs might see it. 

This disaster caused an instant panic among the Vijayauagar 
forces and they broke and fled. “ They were ijursued,” says 
Forishta, “ by the allies with such successful slaughter that the 
river which run near the field was dyed red with their blood. It 
is computed on the best authorities that above 100,000 infidels 
were slain in fight and during the pursuit.” 

Their panic was so great that they made no attempt to rally 
on a fresh position or even to defend the hills and approaches 
round about their capital. Venlialudri had been slain and of the 
three brothers Tirumala alone remained. He hastily returned to 
Vijayauagar and fled thenco with the puxrpet Idng Sadasiva to 
the hill fort of Pennkouda in the Anantapm- district, taking with 
him a few followers and a convoy of 650 elephants laden with 
treasure in gold, diamonds and precious stones valued at more 
than iOO millions sterling and also the state insignia and the cele- 
brated jewelled throne. 

Deserted by their king and the commandant of their troops, 
the people of the capital made no effort to defend themselves and 
the very next day the city was looted by hordes of wandering 
gipsies — ^Lambadis and the like. On the third day the victorious 
Muhammadans arrived and for five months “ with fire and sword. 
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with OTowbara and axes,” to quote Mr. Sewell,* “ they earned 
on day alter day their work of destruction. Never perhaps in 
the htolory of the world has such havoc been wrought, and wrought 
so suddenly, on so splendid a city ; teeming with a wealthy and 
industrious po pulation in the full plenitude of prosperity one day, 
and on the next seized, pillaged, and reduced to ruins, amid scenes 
of savage mas.sacre and liorrors beggaring description.” 

Two years later, Caesaro Federici, an Italian traveller, visited 
the place and wrotii of it that “ the houses stand still but cmptic, 
and there is dwelling in them nothing, ns is reported, but Tygres 
and other wild boasts.” Thus Vijayanagar as a city was blotted 
out, and has never since been inhabited by any but the few culti- 
vators wdio still till the fields which wind about among its deserted 
streets and temples. 

On the fall of the capital, anarchy followed throughout the 
dominions of the empire. Sadasiva and Tinimala kept up a 
certain state at Penukonda, but the nobles for the most part 
threw oil their allegiance to them and proclaimed themselves 
independent. 

In 1568 Tirumala murdered Sadasiva and seized the throne 
for himself. A few years later he was forced to fly to Chandragiri 
in the Chittoor district, and it was there that one of his descen- 
dants in 1639 granted to Francis Day the land on which Fort Saint 
George in Madras now stands. The existing representative of the 
family is the Eaja of Anegundi, a place in the Nizam’s Dominions 
nearly opposite to Hampi. 

Of all the accounts of Vijayanagar in the height of its power, 
that of Domingos Paes, which Mr. Sowell has given us in his 
history of this ” Forgotten Empire,” is the most vivid and pic- 
turesque. Space will not* admit of the reproduction of his des- 
cription here and to curtail it is to ruin it. The reader who desires 
a picture of the Vijayanagar of those days should peruse Paes’ 
story as it stands in Mr. Sewell’s work. 

KBLIQION. 

From the architectural stylo of a few of the smaller stone 
temples situated on Ilemakutam, the lull immediately to the 




• " A Forgotten Empire,” iJ. 308. 
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south of tlie groat Pampiipati temple at Ilampi [see the Map], 
it would appear that tlie Jains were in occupation of this site 
long before tlie founding of Vijayanagar by the Hindus in the 
fourteenth century. We also learn from the inscriptions, as 
already mentioned above, that in the reign of Hulfka Kaya, as 
early as ISfiH, the Jdng brought about a reconciliation betiveen 
the Jains and the Vaishuavas, as the latter had been persecuting 
the former. The iact that Bukka Eaya ordained that “ th(‘y 
should each pursue their own religious practices with equal free- 
dom,” tends to show that the Jains at that jjeriod were an impor- 
lani. and influential community. The ruins of their temples at 
TTauipi and also those scattered throughout ihe Bellnry district 
show how widely the Jaina faith must formerly have prevailed. 
Even to-day, a few Jains occur in the district but their numbers 
arc very small and their influence upon the religious life of the 
district is now a negligible quantity. A description ol the Jain 
temples at Hanipi will be found in Patl II. 

The oldest and most sacred Hindu temple at Ilampi is the 
Pampapati temple already mentioned above. In erecting Hindu 
temples in early times, it was not an uncommon practice of the 
Brahmans, when possible, to select a site on, or adjacent to, some 
former sacred spot of the Buddhists or the Jains which had already 
acquired a considerable reputation for sanctity. It is possible that 
the Jains had a temple on this site long before the founding of the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar in 1336, and that they were driven from 
it by the Hindus which led to the reconciliation of the two sects 
in 1308, mentioned above. 

The Pampapati temple, as it stands to-day, is a collection of 
buildings erected at diflerent periods. The little shrine to Bhuva- 
nesvari, lor instance, is built in the Ohalutyan style of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century— Hi at is, it belongs to a period anterior 
to the founding of Vijayanagar. We know from the inscriptions 
that although the Vijayanagar kings built innumerable temples in 
honour of the great Hindu deities Siva and Vishnu, they retained 
Virupaksha (a form of &va) as their family, or tutelary, god, and 
it seems certain that the first temple which they built, or other- 
wise acquired at Hampi iu 1336, was dedicated to this particular 
deity. Even now the Pampapati temple is also known by th 
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name of Virupaksha. The word Pampa is iiRually said to have 
been the ancient and puranic name of the river Tungabhadra, on 
the southern bank of which the temple in question stands. The 
local historians, however, favour another version which says that 
Pampa. was a daughter of Bralima who wa.s wont to bring fruit 
and flowers to the holy rishis who in olden times lived on 
Hemakutam. Pleased with her faithful service they asked her 
to name a boon in return. She replied that she wi.'iliod to 
wed Viru])aksha. Tauglit by the rishis, she diti siieli ponaneo that 
Virupaksha looked with favour upon her, rsjvnised lu'r, and took 
the name of PamjKipati or lord of Pampa, under which, and also 
under the name of Virupaksha, he is stilt worshipped in this 
temple. 

Whichever version is preferred, the fact remains that the word 
Pampa has given the village and the ruins the name by which 
they are now known. Pot Hampe (as it should properly he spelt) 
ia a corruption of Pampa, the initial P of the old Canarese changing, 
as it often does, into H. 

A very popular form of religion, and one which prevailed parti- Twe ond 
cularly during the Vijayanagar period, was the worship of trees 
and snakes, and it is poasible that Virupaksh-a was mainly wor- 
shipped in this connection. In his original form, Virupaksha was 
regaivled as the Lord of the Nagas (Serpents), the red king who 
ruled over the western quarter. In the old Buddhist legends, the 
Nagas are fabled to reside under the Trikuta rocks supporting 
Mount Meru, and also in the waters of springs, lakes and rivers, 
watching over great troa-surcs, causii^ rain, certain maladies, and 
having the power of bestowing offspring on women desiring child- 
ren. It is in this last connection that the worship of the Naga 
seems to have been most popular in early times and also at the 
present day. 

It is the Naga or hooded cobra alone that is sacred, and he ia 
generally worshipped on the Nagula chavili, or the fourth day of 
the bright fortnight in the month of Sravana (July — August), when 
women fast and pour milk over the nagakals (snake-stones) or over 
ant-hills in which cobras are believed to rc.side. This day is re- 
served as a great festival and the usual form of serpent worship at 
the present day, is the vow taken by childless wives to instal a 
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nagakal (snnifc-stoue) nSi/aptatinJilai if they are Llc&&ed with oH- 
spriufj The ceremony consists in having the figure of a cohra 
carved upon a small stone slab, placing it in water for six months, 
“ giving it life ” prclnapratiahLai, by reciting mantraina and other 
ceremonies over it, and then setting if. up under a sacred pipal or 
margosa tree, or for preference, under the shade of a pipal tree 
that has been “married” to a maigosa tree. These two trees 
are often planted together “ married ” as the saying goes — on a 
raised platform and worshipped by Brahmans and other high 
castes. 

To what extent, if any, the Yijayanagar kings regarded Viiii- 
pilcsha in his original form as Lord of rho Nagas, we do not know 
but some of the existing monuments at Vijayanagar supply abun- 
dant evidence that their womenfolk at least, were mainly Naga 
worshippers. Those women not only set up nagakals (snake- 
stones) in the temples which they attended, but they had a regular 
type of Naga goddess wWoh they wurshipped. In the north-east 
corner of the so-oallod Underground temple, the visitor to Hampi 
will find a great uuraber of nagakals set up there by women who 
fulfilled their vows to the Naga who was supposed to reside in tins 
pait ieiilar temple [see Fig. 7]. On the verandah of the Travelleis’ 
Resthouse at Kumalapur, may be seen a carved stone image of a 
female Naga or Nagi [see Fig. 8]. The style of the latter is 
different to the ordinary nagakals. The floriated aureola above 
the figure’s head, the two female attendants, and the fact that 
the Nigl is carved on a pitha or pedestal, clearly indicates that it 
represents an image specially designed as an object of worship and 
not as a mere nagakal. This image appears to represent a verit- 
able queen molher of Nagas, and just the type of figure the Hindu 
sculptor might be expected to create if he were called upon to 
execute an image representing the consort of Virupaksha in his 
original foim as Lord of the Nagas. Another image of the same 
kind, ouly much inferior in workmanship, may be seen set up in 
the village of Kamalapur with the fallen walls of the temple that 
once enshjLiued it clustering about its base [See Fig. 9]. No doubt, 
this little shrine was wrecked by the Muhammadans who also 
appear to have had a hand in mutilating the large Nagi now on 
the verandah of the Travellers’ Resthouse, The latter image was 




Tree and serpent worsWp is responsible for many decorative 
emblems in Indian art, auoli as five and scven-headcul serpents, 
designs representing interlaoed serpents teseniHing wicker-work, 
and representations of sacred trees and flowers. Bas-relief scalp- 
tures depicting Krishna killing a large serpent by orasking its bead 
witli|hi3 heel ; the same god playing on his flute protected from the 
sun or rain, by a huge many-headed cobra and several other scenes 
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in whidi tlie serpent is introduced, may be obseiverl eaivcd upon 
the walls and pillars oi many ol the largei temples at Hampi 



In early tdmesj as the woiahip of Vislinu spread and absorbed 
many minor cults, it developed tbence the idea of avatars (avatara, 
‘ descent ’), i.e,, incarnations of a larger or smaller portion of the 
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divino spirit in human or animal Term from age to ago in order to 
maintaiji the order o£ rinliteoiisncsa in the world. 

The incarnations ol Vishnu most popular in modern flanrluism 
aro : — 

(1) Tlie P?s7ij which saved from the deluge Mnnn, the 
parent of inanlrind. 

(2) The ToHom, which .stood in the “ Occ an oi Milk ” and 
siipjiorlod on its liack Mount Mandara, with which the gods and 
deinniLS cliiimecl the oeoan and theuee drew certain mythological 
treasures. 

(3) The Bout, which do.=tToycd a demon and raised the 
sulmiergcd earth from the sea. 

(4) The Man-Kon, which saved the pions youth Prahhlila 
liy cla 3 dng his cruel father the demon Ilirmiijalmifv. 

(5) The Dwarf, who deposed the demon Bali from the 
dominions of the three worlds. 

(0) Pamsu Bilmt, the Brilhmnn hero, who destroved the 
Warrior caste. 

(7) Rlwa or R'lmachamlra. 

( 8 ) Kii^lina. 

(9) Buddha, in order to lure the impious to destruction by 
the sophistries of Buddhism. 

(10) KalM, an incarnation yet to come, in which Vishnu 
will appear on a white horse with a drawn .sword, to restore the 
order ot righteousness. 

flculptured icpresentations of all of these incarnations may 
bo seen carved upon the gateways and also on the piUara and walls 
of the temples themselves. 

Tliis myth was one of the many absorbed by tbe conquering 
Vaisbnava church, and was early made the theme of a great epic, 
the Eamayana, ascribed to the poet Valmiki.* The Eamayana 
narrates the birth of Eama or E^iachandra (embodying half 
the divine essence), and of his half-brothers, Bharata, Lakshmana, 
and Satrughna, all of them sons of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya 
(near the modem Faizabad) ; how in his early youth Rama bent 
the ponderous bow of King Janaka Yidcha (Mithila), ‘and won as 


* The nuclena at the poem -woe composed about 600 B.C., but it has been later 
recast and expanded, 
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prize Janata’s lovely daiigliter Sitii as his bride; liow Rama, 
exiled by bia lather, dwelt with Sita and Lakshmana in the lorest, 
whence Sita was carried off by the demon icing Eavana to Lanka 
(Ceylon) ; how Kama, aided by the hosts o£ the monkey-king, 
invaded Lanlca, destroyed Eavana and his armies and brouglit bark 
Sita to Ayodhya, where he was crowned as king : how Rriniii, 
moved by foolish gossip of his people, sent Sita away to tlie 
hermitage of VahnTki, whore she hore his two sons Kusa and L.iva ; 
and how at length after reunion they vrcrc raised io heaven. Tlie 
story is truly epic, and has an immense induenee over Ihe liearls 
ol India, as indeed it deserves. It is read in some version in every 
village, and it has been made especially the Bible of the 
llindi-speaking world by the noble poem of Tiil.si Das (sixteenth 
century). 

The Earaayana is responsible for most of the beautiful bas- 
relief sculpture adorning the waits and piilar.s ot the big Vaislmava 
temples at Hampi. In the Uaaira R'lmachanclta tein])le, the 
visitor to Hampi will find all the leading incidents in this great 
epic illustrated in stone. 

These are no les.s important in Vaishnava worship than the -ri,p Lr-pendB 
story of Eama. The chief literary sourres are the Mahahharata 
wi its appendix the Ilarivani.sa, the IMncharatra, and the 
Bhagaiata PiiTana. 

The Maliahharata is a gigantic collection which began about 
500 B.O., as an epic poem commemorating the wars of the Blifiratas 
(tor whom afterwards the Pindavas were siibslitutcil) and tht 
Kanravas ; but this original lorm lias been recast and expanded 
by additions ol almost every conceivable kind of matter. In the 
older parts of the poem Krisluia figures .simply as a demi-god and 
king ; hut in the later portions ho is represented as ihe fuU incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, especially in the Bhagavad-gita. the most powerful 
and popular exposition of this aspect of the cult. 

According to the legend, Krishna (.so called from his black or 
blue skin) was born as the son of Vasnddva, and was saved from 
the murderous hands of Karasa, king of Mathura, by his father, 
who gave him into the charge of the herdsman, Nanda. Krishna 
spent his childhood and youth as a shepherd in Vraja (m Muttra 
district) about Vrindavana ; and around this period of his life, 
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especially around Jiis amours with JladhS, and the Gopis, or herds- 
women, a cycle of brilliantly sensuous myths has gathered, which 
seem hardly known in the Mahabharata ; the most popular record 
of them is the Bhagavata Piirana. 

Like the Bamayana, the Mahabharata has greatly influenced 
the ornamentation of the temples at Tlampi. Krishna as a boy 
playing on his flute ; Krishna killing a huge serpent by crushing 
its head with his heel ; the same god stealing the butter ; also 
Krishna stealing the clothes of the Gopis while they were bathing 
and a host of other scenes irom the legends of this popular deity, 
will be found in great munbers carved upon the walls and pillars 
of the larger temples. 

While Vishnu is the Preserver, the loving guardian of all his 
creaturas amidst the ceaseless change of cosmic life, Siva, the 
Riidra of the Vedas, represents the earliest and universal impres- 
sion of Nature upon men— the impression of endless and pitiless 
change. Tie is the destroyer and rehuilder of various forms of 
life ; he lias charge of the wholo circle of animated creation, the 
incessant round of birth and death, in which all Nature eternally 
revolves. His attributes are indicated by s 3 mibols emblematic 
of death and of men’s desire ; ho presides over the ebb and flow 
oi sentient existence. In Siva ve have the condensation of the 
two primordial agencies, the striving to live and the forces that 
Idll. Ha exhibits by images, emblems, and allegorical carvings 
the whole conrse and revolution of Nature, the inexorable law of 
the alternate triumph of life and death. Siva (gracious one) or 
Mabadeva (great god) is in essence the same as the Vedio Kudra — 
the god of the wild mountains. Fierce and terrible, he dwells 
with Ida bride Farvati in the heart of Himalaya, attended by 
goblin bands, often amidst wild revelry. To symbolize the repro- 
ductive changes in Nature, he has for token the linga [see Fig, 10], 
or male organ of genmiation ; and as lord of the spirits of the dead 
he iaunts graveyards wearing garlands of serpents and a necklace 
of skulls. In a somewhat milder aspect, he appears as a yogi or 
ascetic saint bniied in millennial reverie, typical ol the Hindu 
asefetios who seek by morffioations and abstraction of thought to 
attain supernatural powers and final union of the soul with the 
Absolute Spirit, 
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But) horror and oven ffrotosiiuenrss of repreBcntation do not 
pi'cvciii an Indian pjod from ■winuiuj; intense personal love and 
devotion from his worshippers. As Vidimi in his hideous form of 
Narasimha (the Man-lton incarnation), so ^iva in all his legendary 
ugliness — naked, blue of throat and red of skin, or livid white 
three-eyed, besmeared with ashes and cowdung — is often invested 
by devout and refined imaginations with attributes of supremo 
sweetness and love. 

The group of anti memorials, shown in Fig. 11, arc situated 
on the western aide of the main road to Hampi and outside the 
Biiiall temple of Uddana Virabhadra close to Kiishnapui.im. 

The practice of sati, or the burning of a widow with the dead 
body of her hnshand, was a recognized institution in India at all 
periods, but it seems 1o have been more actively revived in the 
fourteenth century under the Vijayanagar kings than at any other 
period. The memorials oi sali which wa.s entered on with perlecl 
remliness, as duty-hound in hnnoim, are found in all parts. They 
are iiarticularly numerous in Mysore and the Madras Presidency. 
As a rule, a sculptured representation of the widow or widows who 
committed sati is carved on the stone memorial to the dead husband 
in tlie manner shown here in Fig. 11. This type of memorial is 
generally Imown as a virakal or hero-stone, and in Boutheru India, 
they appear to have been set up chiefly in honour of feudal chiefs 
and nobles of the Vijayanagar empire who were slain in battle or 
killed in some hunting expedition. Some of these memorials, 
however, were set up mainly in honour of those who committed 
sati, and these are known as mastikal, that is malia-sati-lcal, or 
great sati-stone, and are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar 
or post, from which projects a woman’s right arm, bent upwards 
at the elbow. The hand is raised, with fingers erect, and a lime- 
fruit is usually shown placed between the thumb and forefinger. 
This is what is alluded to in the old inscriptions, where women are 
said to " have given arm and hand.” Some of those memorialB are 
accompanied with elaborate inscriptions. Unfortunately, the few 
virakals at Hampi are not inamibed but we may feel quite sure 
that they were erected in honour of persona of rank and distinction. 
In the lower panels, we have a crude soulptured representation of 
the departed hero, with hand raised m prayer, accompanied 
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by tlio wile or wives who coraraitted sati on his death. The female 
%ure3 are doj)iotcd with the right arm and hand raised in the 
manner related above. In the uj»per x^anel is a representation of 
a linga on its yoni pedestal and a figure of the bull Nandi, denoting 
that tlie departed hero was a worslii])por of Siva. In the upper 
panel of one virakal, the husband and wife arc dexiicted seated 
together before the jiccuhar emblems ol the Saivite faith. WJiiIsl 
in anotlicr virakal the hero is shown making offerings ol garlands 
of Qowers to the liniia. Above the topmost panel are usually 
carved rcxireseiitations of tho sun and moon, denoting that the 
testimony of the stone will last lor ever. The sati memorial, 
illusliated in Fig. 12 , is situated in front of the so-called Jaina 
tonijde on the bank ol the river, halfway between Hainxii and the 
Vittliala tcmxile. The lower x>anel represents the hero and his 
two wives who committed sati on his death. To the left is the 
hero’s elejihant in charge ot an attendant. This aiipears to 
have been included by the sculptor merely to show that the hero 
was a person of rank, in tho same manner as they often portray 
a horse or an umbrella of state. In the top panel, the hero and his 
two wives arc shown as having ariived in Vishnu’s abode of bliss 
and stand befoio the sacred conch (shell) and chakram (wheel or 
discus), emblems of Vishnu which are shown as being adored by 
Hanuman and Garuda (vehicle of Vishnu) respectively. 

Tho following interesting account of sati as performed in 
Vijayanagar in the sixteenth century is taken from the “ Chronicle 
of Fernao Nimiz,” x'uhlishcd iii Mr. Sewell’s " Forgotten 
Empire”;— “ The women have the custom of burning themselves 
when their husbands die, and hold it an honour to do so. Wlien, 
therelore, their husbands die they mourn with their relations and 
tho-ac of their husbands, but (key hold that the wife who weeps 
beyond measure has no desire to go in search of her husband ; 
and the mourning finished, their relations speak to them, advising 
them to burn themselves and not to dishonour their generation. 
After that, it is said, they xdace the dead man on a bed with a 
canopy of branches and covered with flowers and they put the 
woman on the hack of a worthless horse, and she goes after them with 
many jewels on her, and covered with roses ; she carries a mirror 
in her hand and in tho other a branch of fi.owexs, and (she gogg 
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accompanied by) many kinds of iflusic, and his relations ((>0 with 
her) with much pleasure. A man cops also playing on a small 
dnun and ho srngs songs to her telling her that she is going to ioin 
her husband and .she answers also in singing that so she will do. 
As soon as she arrives at the place where they are always burned 
she waits wilh the niu&ioiaus till her lui'-hand is burned, whose 
body they place in a very large pit that has liecn made roarly for it, 
covered wilh much firewood. Before they light the fire his mother 
or nearest relative take.s a vessel ot water jon the head and a fire- 
brand in the hand, and goes three times round the pit, and at eoeb 
round makes a hole in the pot ; and when these three rounds are 
done breaks the pot, which is small, and throws the torch into the 
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pit. Tlieii they npply the fire, and when the l)orly is burned conies 
the wife with all the feasters and washes her icet, and then a 
Brahman perforins over her certain ceremonies according to their 
law ; and when he has finished doing this, she draw's off with her 
own hand nil the jewels that she wears, and divides them among 
her female relatives, and if she has sons she commends them to her 
moat honoured relatives. When they have taken ofi all she has 
on, even her good clothes, they put on her some common yeDow' 
cloths, and her relatives take her hand and she takes a branch in 
the otherj and goes singing and running to the pit where the fire 
ia, and then mounts on some steps which are made high up by the 
pit. Before they do this they go up three times round the fire, 
and then she mounts the steps and holds in front of her a mat that 
prevents her from seeing the fire. They throw into the fire a cloth 
oontaining rice, and another in which they carry betel leaves, and 
her comb and mirror with wliich she adorned herself, saying that 
aE these are n eeded 1 o adorn hersel f by her husband’s side. Einallv 
she takes leave of aE, and puts a pot. ol oil on her head, and cn&ts 
herself into the fire with such courage that it is a thing of wonder ; 
and as soon as she throws herself in, the relatives are ready with 
firewood and quickly cover her with it, and after this is done they 
aU raise loud lamentations. When a captain dies, however many 
wives he has they aE burn themselves, and when the King dies 
they do the same.” The above description ol a sati is so grapMc 
tbat we maj' feel quite sure that Nnniz actually witnessed one of 
these ghastly performances. 

The spot where these cremations took place was in aE proba- 
bility, at Wimbapuram close to Talarigattu [see the Map] where 
there is a large cinder mound covered over with rank vegetation 
and trees ot considerable age. This moimd is composed of alternate 
layers of slag-Eke cinders and a&hy earth mixed with smaE frag- 
ments of calcined bone and there is no doubt that it represents the 
remains of those &lain in battle, or else, the recognized sati ground 
of the old city. It will be noticed that Kuniz states “ at the place 
where they are always burned,” thus indicating a spot specially set 
aside for this purpose. He also informs us that the widow went 
to the sati ground on horseback, so we may presume that the sati 
took place a jnfle or two outside the city, The local explanatiou 
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of lilt* prescupo of this great, mound of ciiiderH at Niinbapnrain, 
is that it reprosonts the cremated remains of the great Vfili wiio 
was falain by Rama as related above and the mound i.s legardcd as 
sacred in consequence. 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls and <-lio custom of 
cremating the dead and casting the ashe.'s on the waters of a sacred 
river or tank did not encourage tomb building. The hlubamira- 
d;i.Tia on the other hand, who made tomb building such a special 
feature of their religion, have left us a few monuments of this kind 
outside the city but they are not of much architectural imporLaneo. 

The bi'st examples are at Kadirampuratu and are illustrated in Rig. 

09. 

Situated at a shott distance to the south-west of the Vitthala Tulspurusha- 
temple [ace the Mapl is the ciuions monument illustrated in Rig. 

13. It has been nanu'd the Kina’s Balance ” for the sake of 
brevity and convenience, but its correct nanm is the Tiilafuruilia- 
dma Monument, that is, the monument on which the kings on 
certain special occasions, such as a coronation, the day ol a lunar 
or solar eclipse, a new-raoon. or Hew Year’s Day, performed tho 
quaint religious ceremony of having themselves weighed against 
their own weight in gold or precious stones which were afterwards 
distributed among the Brahmans. 

Supported on two lofty granite pillars of elegant appearance, 
is a massive stone beam or transom designed like the waggon- 
headed roofs of the temple gateways or gopimm. On the under- 
side of the Irannora arc carved three stone rings for the support 
of the largi pair of scales, which were fixed to the beam whenever 
the ceremony was performed. The monument faces the east, 
and, on this aide, the base of one of the stone pillars is ornamented 
with a crude sculptural represcntal ion of a king and his two wives. 

Karly Indian and Sinhalese king.-* followed this strange custom on 
their coronation, anil the Vijayauagar sovereigns, too, as we learn 
from some of their in.spriptionB, made this gift in accordance with 
the rules laid down in the luiMrSs. One inscription records that, 
after the capture of the famona Hill Fort at Kondavidu in the 
Guntur district on the 23rd June 1616 A.D., Krishna Raya, the 
greatest of all the Vijayauagar sovereigns, in the same year, accom- 
panied by his two wives, CHunadSvl-Amma and Timmaladevr- 
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Amma [see Pig 14] who appear to have accompanied him during 
hss military campaigns visited the temple of Amatosvara near 



Fia. 13. — The Knro's Balance. 

Dfiaranikota (the historic Dhaimayakntaha), bestovred there the 
munificent gift Itnown as Tulapurusha-dana, ‘Ratnadhenu, and 
Saptasagara and presented some villages to the temple.* In aU 
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probability, tlie sculjrtured representation of a king and his two 
queens carved on the base of the lullar mentioned above, is intended 
to represent Krishna Eaya and his two wives referred to in the 
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Report oi the As&istaai SuperirlLeiid.ent for Epigraphy,! records 
that on one occapion whert Achynta Raya performed Llie Tula- 
p'Arushaiuna ceromoily, he “ weighed himself agalnsb pearls.” 

In the Binias igara, an early work of about the eleventh century 
rf the Christian era. it is st^-J-ed “ that the ceiemony of Tuh'ipumsha- 
dam must be performed on ar’spicioas occasions such as the day 
of equinox, solstices, the end or beginning of a ?/w/a, the day of a 
lunar or .Solar eclipse. sanJcriinfi, or new-moou.” The places for 
the ceremony, according to the same aubhoritj, “must he 
sacred places of ijilgrimago, a temple, a garden, a cow pen, a house, 
u forest, or the neighbourhood of a river’s bank. The images of 
Brahma, Siva and Achynta (Vishnu) must be worshipped. A 
golden figure representing Vasudeva must be placed in the centre 
of the beam. Four Bra.hman.s, veised severally in the four Vedas, 
must be placed in the four dillercnl iiuarters, north, south, cast 
and we.st, rcispectively. These will perform Jionin to propitiate 
the lord.-< of the eight regions, the Loka]i.alas. The donor must 
put on all his ornaments, hold his .sword and wear his armour, and 
sit in the .scale lookiuf^ peacefully at the image of Vasudeva. After 
the weighing is over the gold coins arc to he distributed among 
Brahmans.” For, as the same authority states, “ a wise man 
must not keep in his house the money thus allotted, for a long time. 
Ho who weighs against his own person in gold and distributes it 
among Brahmans will extricate hia forefathers from ton genora- 
tiona (past and present) and from all misery.” 

A few years ago, the late Maharaja of Travancore performed 
the Tulaptirmha-dUna ceremony ; so this quaint old custom still 
survives in some parts of India, and no doubt the Brahmans would 
feel sorry to see a custom so advantageous to themselves disappear. 


t laor-iaio.p. 29. 
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PART II. 

THE BUILDINGS DESCRIBED. 


FORTIFICATIONS AND IRRIGATION WORKS. 

With the pxpeptioii of their vast extent, their massive con- 
atruction and the ingenuicy with which the natnral advantages of 
the country have been utilized, the fortifioaiions present few 
points of interest. With the perennial Tuugabhadta, unfordable 
for many miles, on its northern boundary and the almost unclimb- 
ablc rooky hills, linked together by these long lines of massive walls 
on its other sides, the city was a place of great strength in the then 
conditions of warfare. The gateways in the walls are mostly Qaieways. 
small openings spanned by stone lintels supported from below by 
corbels in the usual Hindu st 3 'le of oonstruclion, but one or two of 
them are more ornamental. The road which leads north-wards 
to the Vitthala temple passes under one of these latter [see Fig. 16]. 

The remains of the brick and plaster turret above this gateway is 
built in the Indo-Saraccnic style, while the lower portion is cons- 
tructed of stone in the usual Hindu manner. In all probability, 
tbe gateway was repaired or improved by some of the Muham- 
madan soldiers serving as mercenaries under the Vijayanagar king.s. 

Another example of a gateway built in this same style is the hand- 
some domed bnilding illustrated in Fig. 10. It is situated at a 
distance of about half a mile to the north-cast of the Pattabhi 
Rama temple surrounded by ruined fortifications. It faces the 
oast and apjiears to have been one of the main entrances on this 
side of the city. On the inner side of the gateway is a small guard- 
room containing a large image of the monkey deity Hanuman. 

Between this gateway and the Ganigitti Jaina temple on the Kampli 
road, situated about four hundred yards to the south-east of the 
latter, is Bhima’s gateway, so called because it contains a large 
well-carved bas-relief image of Bhima. It also contains a large 
instaribed memorial pillar of some kind, but unfortunately, the 
inscription is no longer legible. It is a handsome gateway as may 
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bo seen in Fifx 17, ai d tliu only one eustiiiix built in this paifcicular 
stylo, Xt ib jirovided with a aallypoit and piotpctcd at tliu bidet, 
witb massive walls and is the most strongly fortified entrance 
existing at Vijayanagar. 
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Oiigmally, the different lines of fortifications extended as 
far as Ilospet (ITagalapur) Paes describing the entrance into 
the city from this end, says it was a very strong city fortified 
with walls and towers, and the gates at the entrance very strong, 
with towers at the gates ; those walls are not like those of other 
cities, hut are made of very strong masonry such as would be 
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louncl in few other parts, and inside very beautiful rows of buildings 
made after their manner with flat roofs.” 



tiaoiiB , of these Avails at Hospet Kaye 
&e 1-866 farnihe workers oh relief were employed in thrdwi% 
dowj^ niuc* fprt,:waU ihto;the ihpat wHc^^ 

: <y,'tiiihidtfek''havin^ a rSoa^tacie for ajl 6f -vimv^ay 
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All the early travellers, who visitod Vijayanagar bofoio iteiriif,ation 
fall, weie stiuck with astonibhiiient at the wondeiliil ungation^'^”*"’ 
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aystem. lihat prevailed throughout the city Thus Niuuz relates . — 
" This "Rjiig (Kkiskaa Eaya) also made m his tune a lake for wat®, 
whidh lies between +wo very lofty hiUa, But since he had no 
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means in tKc connky for making it, not any one who could do 
it, he sent to Goa to ask the Governor to send some Portuguese 
masons, and the Oovermn' sent him Joao della Ponte a great worker 
in stone, to whom the King told how he wanted the tank built. 
Though it seemed to this man im|>a«siblc to be made, neverthe- 
Idss he told the King lie would do it and asked him to have lime 
prepared, at which the King laughed mucli, lor in his country 
when they build a house they do not understand how to use lime. 
The King commanded to throw down quantities of stone and 
cast down many great rooks into the valley, but everything fell 
to pieces, so that all the work done in the day was destroyed each 
night and the King amazed at thi'-. sent to call his wise men and 
sorcerers and asked them wliai they thought of this thing. Tliey 
told him that his idols were not pleased with this work, it being so 
great and he giving them nothing, and that unles.s be spilled there 
the blood of men or women or biitfaloes the work would never 
be finished. So the King sent to bring hither all the men who 
were his jirLsoners, and who deserved death, and ordered them 
there to bo beheaded ; and with this the work advanced. He 
made a bank across the middle of the valley so lofty and wide that 
it was a crossbow-shot in hreatlth and length, and had large open- 
ings (sluice, s) ; and below it be i»at pipes by which rhs ivater escaped, 
and when they wish so to do they close these. By means of this 
water they made many imjuovements in the city, and many channels 
by which they irrigated rice-fiehls and gardens, and in order that 
they might im]m»ve their lauds he gave the people the laiwks which 
are irrigated by this water free for nine years, until they had made 
their improvenumts. so that the revenue already amounts to 20,000 
pdrilftny. 

Above this tank is a very large ridge all enclosed, and in the 
middle some very strong gates with two lowers, one on one side 
and one on the other ; and within are always posted 1,000 men 
on guard. For throngh this gate all tilings must enter that come 
into the two cities, since in order to enter the city of Bisnaga (Vija- 
yanagar) there is no other road but this, all other roads meeting 
there.” Mr. Sewell commenting on. the probable possition of this 
f.q.Tilr states *■ — “ Both Paes and Nuniz mention, this lake, and as 
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llic iormur acLiially saw it unrlcr eoiistriicLion it may have been 
begun in A.D. 1520. i tliink tliat tliib is the largo lake, now dry 
to be seen at the north-western mouth ol the valley entering into 
the Bandur hills south-west of Uospet, the huge bank of which 
has been utilized for the conveyance oJ the high-road from Ilospet 
to the southern taluks. If so, the fact of its original failure is 
interesting to us, because for many years past this vast work has 
been entirely useless. The description given by Nuniz accords 
with the i)ositioii of this tank, wliicli was doubtless intended jiartly 
i(jr irrigation purposes, and partly ior the sup])ly of water to the 
‘ new city,’ Nagalapui,* the King’s favomitc residence, now known 
as Ilo-spet. The chronicler mentions the existence of lofty ridges 
on each side, strong gates and towers guarding the entrance, and 
states that this was the principal approach to the capital from the 
south ; all which data coincide with the positiou of the tank and 
road in (^uostion. It is through these gates that the Portuguese 
travcllei’s entered Vijayanagar. This view is BU])])orted by the 
account given by Paes. Writing of the approach to Vijayanagar 
from the western coast, and describing tbe ‘ first range,’ i.e,, the 
first that is seen cm passing upwards from the plains, he states 
tliat in these lulls was the princijial entrance from that side. lie 
tilludch to the gates and wall, and the city, Nagalapur, constructed 
by King Krishna. Then lie writes ‘ the King made a tank there,’ 
i.e., close to Ilospet, at the mouth of two hills, and in order to do 
this, ‘ broku down a hill.’ He saw innumerable jieojile at work 
on the tank. Ho confirms the story of Nuniz as to the sixty human 
beings ollci’cd in sacrifice to ensure the security of the dam. Both 
writers are therefore describing the same tank, and talcing the 
chronicles together, 1 can have no doubt as to the soundness ol 
my identification.” 

Whether tliia same tank which furnished the water-supply 
to Nagalapur also supjilied the city of Vijayanagar, is not clear 
from the dosoriiitions given by Paes and Nuniz. If such was the 
odse, then tlie mean water level of the tank in question must have 
been at a very considerable elevation above the plains in order to 


* Ki'ifihnai Biiya built tlio outlying town o£ Nnyalripui- prior to A.D. 1S20 in 
honour of hia favouxito wifo, tha quondam oourtesan, Devi. 
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supply tlifi atone nqneduct and oxiating water channelf, ailiiated 
on tlic liigli ground near the Tlironc Platfonn. The water clianncla 
irrigating the low-lying cultivated lands on the northern side 
of the city, derive their supply irom a channel fed hy the Tun- 
gahhadra river. The dofty position of the stone aqueduct, sliown Tiic atene 
in Fig. 1 8, suggests that the water-supply to the buildings in the 
citadel was derived from some tank situated in the higher hills 
to the north-east of the city, but no such tank exists on this side, 
so in all ])rohability, the water -was olitaincd from a well outside 
the citadel in the usual Indian fashion hy means of large leather- 
huckots worked hy bullocks, the water being poured into a main 
channel connected with branch pipes. The existing remains of 
the atone channel and earthenware pqies show clearly enough, 
that the chief object of this particnrlar irrigation scheme was for 
the supply of w'ater to the few small tanka, baths and stone Irouglis 
connected with the buildings in the citadel. No attempt was made 
to supply the whole city with running water from this .side of the 
site. The northern side of the city was, and still s, prorided 
with a continual flow of water carried hy the Tunittu irrigation 
channel, but at no period could the citadel have obtained its water- 
supply direct irom the river owing to its greater elevation above 
the latter. The amount of water rerjuired to fill the tanks and 
baths belonging to the Ptatc Apartments would no doubt be large, 
but not sufficiently so, to make the sujiply by wells and manual 
labour impossible, especially in a city where the cost of labour 
would not bo considered so far as the King and hi.s household were 
concerned. Stone, aqueducts similar in all respects to the one 
.shown in Fig. 18, connected with wells and used for irrigation 
purposes, may still he seen in working order in a few jilaeos in the 
Madras Presidemey. It is probable that the walcr-supjilv to the 
citadel was obtained by this means and not by water carried in 
channels or pipes irom the tank described liy Paes and Nuniz 
which was situated at a distance of at least ten miles from the 
citadel. If one follows the stone aciuednct near the Throne Plat- 
form in an easterly direclioii, it will bo found to lead straight up 
to the enclosure walls of the citadel on this side. Here, will ho 
found a double lino of enclosure walk, separated by a deep road- 
way about 10 yards in width. Apparently the aqueduct was 
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caiiK'cl over tlicso Uo \\dll- as it is coiiinniPfl on llip otlid side 
and luiis due easl in 1lie diuctiun ol tin ( haudta Sikaia tcm])lc 
At tins jioiiit, oni line ot the clianuil ajippars to luu towaids tlie 
Zenana Enclosure and also to tlie Octagonal Bath to llie north 
cast, and the otlici urns paiallcl to the wistcin cmlosuic wall ol 
the (handra Sekara tpinplc and thinic to a small riiintd siiiiaie 
niasoniy toner which stands hall was httwun this terii|)le and 
the Queen’s Bat li Eioni this low u tin chaniul led to tlu Queens 
Bath To the south of this towu standing aloneside ol the road 
to iriinin and ovcilookiiui tlu iuii|nits is a lai^t* inouiiil ol lailh 
and ruiiiid ma oni>, (vidditly tin leiuains ol a lofty |ilalfoiiM, 
Ol an inelirnd lamj) Istandiiiif on this uiouiid and l.u iii^ the 
laoutli a Idi^fo niasomy lined well will le sinii iii the held )iisi; 
below the lainiiaits nid within hits vaids ol the iiioimd In 
all pioliilnlits the watii was laistd fioin this we*ll and eariieel 
by a ehannel to a small tank ot tisiiin at the toot ot the lampaits, 
immediately below the mound alios i It was then appaiemtlv 
laise'd to thi les el ol the laiiiji hs the usual means ot leather buckets 
worked bv bullocks and tlu nee earned across the load by an aijue 
duct to a masonry built cistcin located on the top ol the towei 
opposite At this point the ssatei was apparently allowed to 
desfcnd by means of a ilosul eliaimel or jiipo^ into the two mam 
channels ment min’d alios e 

No wells could hast been sunk on the high ground to the noitli 
of the (iiu’tns Bath as tlu gioimd theie is nothing but sheet 
look bi'losv the suilaee It was no doubt tho pieseiuo ol the highei 
les el at this paitn iilai ]iot which nee cssitalcd the channel supply- 
mu the c itadi 1 li(inj,hd iloimthelowd giouinl outside the t'handia 
Sekvii Um|'h so is 1 1 asoid this risiiio giound Tkosiding the 
platfoiin on tin laiiiiiaits and the ssatei fowei weie of siithiient 
ehsalioii, then would hive bci n no dillnulty m laiiynig a supjily 
ot watt i bv me i»is ot a i losed elumuel into the citadel iii t he niantiei 


suggested ,ibos c 

This gii si tiiiugh ■.tiiiut in the inelosuu m trout of the large hsmt sume 
lumed hastiimut ol tin' Kings Audiente Hall vshich faceh the 
iieuth Tills open spate appears to have been the courtvard m 


sslucli those desumg au audit nte with the King waded for an 


jnteivow” The stone Uougli would be neeessary for the supply 
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of water to tlie liorsei? and elephants belonging to ambassadors, 
nobles and others, seeking an audience with the .King. Tt is carved 
out of a single block of granite measuring 41 1 feet in length, 3 feet 
in width, and 2 feet 9 inches in thickness. It is provided with a 
small drainage hole at one end for flushing out purposes. Fig. 19 
gives one a good idea of its vast proportions. 

This is a square building in the Indo-Saracenic style of archi- 
tecture and i.s one of the first buildings the visitor meets with on 
approaching the buildings in the citadel from Kamalapur. Out- 
side, it is a particularly plain and uninteresting structure surrounded 
by a narrow moat. In the centre of the building is a small tank, 
or swimming hath. Around this is an arched corridor with small 
projecting balconies overlooking the bath in the centre. The 
walls and arches contain some pretty stucco work here and there, 
similar in stylo to that adorning the Lotus Mahal in the Zenana 
Enclosure, the two buildings being obviously of the same period. 
There is no direct evidence that this building was used as the 
Queen’s Bath, and it is situated at a distance of half a mile from 
the Zenana buildings. However, both ornamental baths and 
gardens belonging to the royal household were often situated 
at a considerable distance from the palace buildings and were 
used as pleasure resorts by the King and the ladies of the Zenana. 

About a quarter of a mile from the Queen’s Bath as one pro- 
ceeds in a north-westerly direction along the main road to Hampi, 
may be seen a large eight-isided structure standing by the road- 
side. Like the Queen’s Bath, it is built in the Indo-Saracenic 
style and evidently belongs to the same period. It has arched 
openings on aU sides and contains a little fountain-basin in the 
centre and a, massive stone trough carved out of a single block 
of stone, which is said to have been kept full of inilk for distribu- 
tion to the poor during the big festivals. The remains of the 
old earthenware water-pipes which supplied the little fountain 
with water may be seen close by. The building is not of much 
architectural value but it is of interest and a somewhat uncommon 
structure illustrating hoiy these great Vijayanagar princes thought 
, cf their poorer, siibjeots.. On the opposite side of the: road situ a led 
, in a fleld;may be, seen the remainh of another stone water cJiannel 
V^thh-iitctnlJCr .of sWe slabs on each side of it provided with plate 
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Fig. 19. — Stose TcorcH, facing ots Kino’s Aopiexce 
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and disk-like depressions carved upon then) for the use ol pilgrims 
wien preparing and taking their food. In this case, the water- 
supply was, in all probability, obtained direct from some well 
in the immediate neighbourhood. This same channel also supplied 
the building just described. 

At a short distance to the north of the Chandra Sokara temple 
is a well-bruit eight-sided tank with the remains of a little pavilion 
in the centre and an open jhllared corridor with a Hat roof running 
all round the bath. Like the Queen’s Bath, it appears to have 
been used as a idoasuie resort and probably dates from the same 
period. 

Thei'e is also a large masom'y-lined tank of the usual type 
of Hindu construction situated on the left-hand side of the road 
as one enters the citadel from Kamala2)ur. This is the largest 
tank in the citadel and may have boon used as a swinmiiug bath 
and for aquatic sports. It obtained its water-supply from the 
stone channel mentioned above. 

The visitor to Hauipi crosses this irrigation channel just before 
arriving at the Krishna temple on the main road to Haiuj)i from 
Kanialapur. The name means “ swift ” and is certainly deserved. 
The channel takes off from the Turuttu anicut across the Tunga- 
bhadra about a mile west of Ilainpi and is a most remarkable 
work, running for miles often tlurough solid rock, along the foot 
of the hills. It was perhaps made by Bukka II (fourteenth century) 
and it now waters most of the ivet lands wbich wmd in and out 
about the ruins, its supply being supplemented by tho tank at 
Kamalapur. 

BUILDINGS IN THE CITADEL. 

Just north-east ol tho Queen’s Both and inside tbc line of 
wuEs around the citadel, arc still standing a few yards of one oi 
the stone aqueducts described above and mentioned by Abdur 
Eazzak. “ One sees,” he said, “ numerous running streams 
and canals formed oi cliisellcd stone, polislied and smooth.” Imme- 
diately north of it rise Uie striking ruins of the Throne Platform, 
or the “House of Yiolory,” as Laos oaEs it. The people know it 
now as the Dasaia Dibha or Mahanavami Dibba, meaning the 
platform (dibba) used during the nine days’ festival called variously 
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the Dasara, the Mahaiiavaint, or llie Navaralri (nine nights). 
Paes sa3'vs it was called the TIousc of Victory because it was built 
by Krishna Deva Eaya «jn his return from his victorious cam- 
paign against the King of Orissa (A.D. 1513) anfl his desciiption 
of the festivities at the IJasara, of which this building was, through- 
out, the centre, is one of the most vivid parts of his chronicle. 

There arc a considerable niunber of these stone platforms 
or basements of buildings among the ruins in the citadel, but 
none can com{)arc with this one in height or beauty [Fig. 20J. 
It is a very massive structure, originally faced with carved granite 
blocks and slabs which have subsct|uently been partly refaced 
with dark green chlorite stone on the front or west side of the 
platform. Half-way up, there is a terraced walk around the 
strueture, and on the upper floor on the cast side, there is a small 
room below the level of the door, approached by a narrow flight 
of stone steps on each side of the chaiul.er.* The spaces between 
the different row.s of the idinth mouldings ot the platform are 
most elaborately carved in a similar stj-le to that employed in the 
ornamentation of (he enclosure walla of the Hazara Rama temple, 
the difierent scenoa representing processions of soldiers, horses, 
elephants, camels and dancing-girls. Whilst other bas-rehefs 
depict limiting scenes and eonventioiml animals. Owing to the 
nature of granite, these sculptures are necessarily somewhat crude 
in execution but the}- arc nevertheless intensely interesting. The 
later sculptures, executed in chlorite stone, are more highly and. 
beautifully finished, and are perhap.s the best scnli)tural antiquitie.s 
that survive here. From the remains found on top of some of these 
stone basements, there is no doubt that the superstructures wore 
conslnicted in brick uiul plaster with carved wooden jullars support- 
ing timber-framed roofs, ]»robably covered with small co}»pcr platev 
like the roofs of the lemi»Ies on the West C(m.st. In this manner, 
some ()I the original buildings may have been of several storeys 
and of great height. This was evidently the case with the “ King's 
Audience Hall ” which, according to Abdur Razzak, “ was elevated 
above all the rest of the lofty buildings in tlie citadel.” There 


* It iii iiunsible that thu wonderful throne of gold and gems UBed only duriiig 
the Dasara aclebratiujr, wnt. kept in this bmall room. 
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can bn lifctlo doubt that tliis ydatfoTni ro])Tosciits tlio remains of 
tlic magnificent pavilion in which was placed the wonderful royal 
tlu'one of gold and gems used by the sovereign during the Maha- 
nav'anii or great nine days’ festival held in the antinnn every year 
when all the chiefs., nobles, and criptains had to asseinhle at Vijaya- 
nagar to ])ay their rents and do homage, io the King. Nuniss 
describes this festival as follows — “ This takes place, in the 
•month of Septemher when for nine days they make, great feasts. 
Some .say l.liat they do iliis in honour of the nine months during 
wiiich Our Lady horn her .Son in tlm wfuub ; nther.s sny that it 
i.s only done bocaii.se at tliis time the captains come to pay their 
rents to the King, which fesusts are, conducted in the, billowing 
manner : — 

The first da}' they pub nine c.astle.s in a piece ol ground which 
i.s in front of the jialaco, which castles arc made hy the nine prin- 
cipal captains in the kingdom. They arc very lofty and are hung 
with rich cloths, and in them arc many dancing-girls and also 
many lands of contrivances. Besides these nine, every captain 
is obliged to make each one his castle, and they come to show 
these to the King. Each one has lus separate device, and they 
all come like thi.s during the nine days of the feast. The officers 
of the city are liound to come with their devices each day at night, 
just as in onr festivals, and in tlio.se nine days they slaughter animals 
and make sacrifice. The finst day they kill nine male huffaloe.s 
. and nine sheep and nine goats, and thenceforward they kill each 
day more, always doubling the noniher ; and when they have 
finished slaying these beasts, there come nine horses and nine 
elephants of the King, and tlie.se come before the King covered 
. with flowers — roses — and with rich trappings. Before them 
. goes the Chief Miuster of the Horse ndth many attendants, and 
' they make salaam to. the King. And when these have finishefl 
. making their salaams there come from within prieste, and they 
bring rice and ;other cooked edibles and water, and fire, and maiiy 
: kinds of .scents, and they offer prayers and throw the water over 
: the hbfses.and elephants, just (as our lu-icsts do with) holy, water, 


'* TKcrdMfiription. given by Nitnia rclates'.Iiow tliis fp^liVnl took place in the, 
_■ reign of Achyuta., Rflya (A.Ik.' IS3<>.T-lfi42).' , 
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aud they put' chaplets of roses on them. This is dono in the pre- 
sence of the King, who remains seated on a throne of gold and 
precious stones ; ho never sits on this except only this once in 
the year. And the King that now reigns does not ait on it, for 
they say that whoever sits on it must ho a very truthful man, 
one who speaks the whole truth, and this king never does so.* 
■Whilst this is going on there pass hy the King fully a thousand 
women, dancing and posturing before him. After all the devices 
that have heon prepared have been witnessed all the horses of 
the King pass by, covered with their silken trappings, and with 
much adornment of gold and precious stones on their heads, and 
then all the elephants and yokes of oxenf in the middle of the 
arena in front of the palace. After these have been seen there 
come thirty-six of the moat beautiful of the King’s wives covered 
with gold and pearls, and much work of seed-pearls, and in the 
hands of each a vessel of gold with a lamp of oil burning in it ; 
and with these women come all the female servants and the other 
wives of the King, with canes in their hands tipped with gold 
and with torches burning ; and these then retire inside with the 
King. These women are so richly bedecked with gold and pre- 
cious stones that they are hardly able to move. 

In this way during these nine days they are compelled to search 
for all things wliich will give pleasure to the King. 

The King has a thousand wrestlers for these feasts who wrestle 
before the King, but not in our manner, for they strike and wound 
each other with two circlets with points which they carry in their 
hands to strike with, and the one most wounded goes and takes 
his reward in the shape of a silk cloth, such as the King gives to 
th^e wiestleis. They have a captaiu over them, and they do 
not perform any other service in the kingdom. And after these 
nine days are finished the Rao (King) rides out and goes to hold 
, a review of the troops 'of his captains. Within these nine days 
.ilie, King is paid all ,the rents that he receives feopii his kingdom, ; 

• AehjTiteBaya. ■ ^ 

t %T Sowoll states that the ititaiiiiig hoio i.s doiihtiiii, but lie tliliiliH that in aU 
; 'probability yoliM of oxou mo nJocred to. during the big Xcsiivak tlioso aro 
often hantisoraely decora tefl. CanKfi.". too, apfieiinid til- tiniiic of ilieso fcutivals 
,, qs may bo soon from the bas-relief sottlpturjSB. on the Throne platform, , 
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for, as already said, all the land belon^fs to the King, and from 
his hand the captains held it.” 

Many of the scenes described by Nuniz and other early trav- 
ellers are depicted in the bas-relief sculptures adorning the walls 



orthis'-platforin.’ -Some .of the .mdst/ interesting sculptuiee will 
'be fdundt on tbC: south ade of the platform. Fig. 21 shows some 
of the detmis of the; bas-reliefs on the east retaining wiaH of the 


Fig. 21.— Details ov sovlkcubes on the east wall ok the steps os the 

SOTITH HIDE OF THE THBONE PLATFOEM. 
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steps on this side. The upper emmn of stone, is clcooratod with 
a procession of olo^ihants. Two foreign-looking men %vitli. pointed 
beards and Persianlike caps arc sliown bowing to a group of figures 
seated on a throne, li’erhaps the scene is intended to represent 
a visit of two foreign ambassadors to tbc conrt. There is a pron- 
ounced Jaina .style about all these older bas-reliefs, and, at times, 
it is a little difficult to know whether some of the figures reproserit 
men or women owing to the curious manner in which both sexes 
wear their hair. Even at the present day on the West Coast, 
both Jaina and Hindu men may bo seen wearing their long hair 
in a great chignon — like the figures portrayed in those sculptures. 
Curiously enough, one of the earliest inscribed Vijayanagar records 
is a scnljjtixred piece of stone discovered by Mr. Sewell in July 
1893, on the north-wc.st side of this platform. This inscription 
records the death of a Jaina teacher named Maladhilri-Dova who 
may be identical with Mallishena Maladhari-Dsva of Sravana 
Belgola in Mysore (A.D. 1129).* 

Below the elephant procession, we have a flat band or fillet 
ornamented with sacred geese and conventional crocodiles, a 
favourite design of the early Jains and Buddhists. Then comes 
a dado decorated with three rows of dancing-girls and female 
musicians, " dancing and, po.sturing before the King ” as Nnniz 
has it. Although as a work of art, the scxilpture is poor, the figures 
are not lacking in spirit and action. The plinth is decorated in a 
similar manner to the fillet above the dado. Perhaps, nowhere 
is tlie Jaina influence more marked than in the bas-reliefs shown 
in Pig. 22 ; these sculptures are situated to t is left-hand .side of 
.those just described. In the top p vnel we have a i epresentatioh of 
a parade of the King’s horses. Next comes a hunling scene. One 
man. is shown spearing a tiger or panther, whilst two men one 
armed with a bow, and, the other with a curiously shaped weajfbn 
and leading brace of greyhoimds, are depicted hunting ■ ante’ope. 
In the centre is a tree m which are two armed men being att fcked 
by some wild bea.st. IBelow the tree is a boar on one siiaand a cross 
on the other, the latter is cortainly peculiar,, but in ''thia case it is > 
5 1 ^,,'oonvehtibhal method' of representing an ornamental tank. 

— ■ .. — -- — _ 

‘yiiuMingiqjihiiiJvdicn,\'a\, IIi,p. 188.- 
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B(3]ow, aio ropresenterl two boxers giving an exhibition of the 
“ iiolilc art ’ before the King in. the rnnnner related by Nuniz" 
To tlic left, we howe a very Assyrian-loohing bas-relief, representing 



. a warrior slaying, a bear by calmly plunging a dagger , into its open 
mouth as it charges. The warriors who rinirosimt nobles or Co iil ains 
.add the. King aro portrayed wcairng theif hair in the Jainii style 
..vnehtioned above, but !the boxers and the greyhonnd slipper . are 


Fig. 22. — ^DiSTAILS of SCULFTOBBS OJT the SOITTH wall of the TheONE PL-tTPORM. 
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sliown witli short ]iair. So, perhaps, only tho nobles were pcrmittcrl 
to wear thcij' liair in this peculiarly lomijiine manner. One finds 
the Fame kind of warrior sculptured on th e sati memorials as may 
he seen in Fig. 11. Processions of horses and warriors, camels. 


csitrying drummers with kettle drums shaped like baskota [sue Fig. 

• gSiii'elephatits, dancing-girls and [iiu3iciaii.s make uj) the rest ol the - 
iscknes’depicted.in -iiliese quainh.old ha.s-relici$. . The scnlptpis have ; 
jtripd to-reprCsenh the gorgeous processions and sports which took ' 
plaCt at the Mahanavami festival around this Throne Plutfotw- ' 


Fig. 23. — Scuutvebs on the soots wall of SHE Throee Platform. 
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and whicli h.T-vchocn so gvapliically deaciibcd by the early European 
travellers who visited this wonderliil city when it was in its full 
gloiy and splendour. Another festival mentioned by these travel- 
lers, and one which is actually depicted here, is the “lioli Festival.” 



, Thus Nioolo states : — “ There are also three other festival days, 
during which they sprinkle all pasSgrs-by , even the King and Queen 
j themselves, with safiron watery placed for that purpose by the way . 
side.; , This is received by all with much laughter.” Thescixlpture. 

, shpwD- hi Fig. 24, is situated . on the left-hand side of the steps 


24 Sculpture EEPRESESTKfo the Hou Festiv.al, Tubone Pi.iTioMi. 
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leading; up io llie t.np of tlie platfonn on tlio front or \Wflt side, 
and allows a young noble Laldng part in tliis festival wiUi a group 
of dancing-girls, two of tbe latter being armed witb. squirts full of 
saffron water. Here and there, may bo scon some well-carved 
figures and animals among these later and more highly finished 
sculptures on tliis side of the platform, some of the mouldings, loo, 
are particularly beautiful, but unfortunately, most of the wort Las 
been damaged, probably by Muhammadan soldiers after the disas- 
trous battle of Talihota. 

A charming view of the ruina in the citadel may bo obtained 
from the top of this platform, the Zenana Enclosure with its two 
lofty Watch Towers, the Elephant Stable.s .standing alongside of it, 
the Hazara Hama temjilc, and the Dnnaik’.s Enclosure may all be 
clearly seen from here, whilst granite peaks and rocks, tors and 
logging-stones indent thchorizon in picturesque confusion. 

Lying on the ground close imder the northern wall of the 
platform, and formerly hidden from view by debris and bushes, 
was discovered tlie lingo stone door now sot up by the roadside on 
this side of the Throne Platform. It is a roinnrkabl o piece of work, 
cut (bolt-sockets and all) from a single, stone, and panelled to re- 
present a battened wooden door. Tlioro is nothing to indicate 
to which building it originally belonged. 

At a short distance to the west of the Throne Platform is another 
large and ornamental basement of a ruined building. Presumably, 
it represents the ruins of a palace, possibly, that of the King since 
it is situated in the royal enclosure close to the Throne Platform 
and the King’s Audience Hall to the north of it. The basements 
of some of the temples and palaces are often ornamented in the 
same way, by processions of horses, elephants and dancing-girls, 
but in the case of the former, the walls of the snperstruotni’c arc 
invariably built of stone up to tlie first cornioo, whereas the walls 
of the palaces were built of brick and plaster with wooden pillars 
carrying the upper storeys and the roof. When the debris and 
bushes were removed from this basement at the time when it was 
excavated, the remains of brick and plaster walls were found 
standing on the top of the platform tc^ethei with a quantity of 
wood ash. showing that the superstructure had been burned down 
and oollapised on to its basement below. This basement is about 
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live Icel ia lioight and the main entranoe faced the norili. Had it 
been a tem])le tiie entrance would in all probability liave faced tlic 
east. The baseuicut is divided into long panels ie])rB8enting the 
u,siial Hasara procesbiotis witli alternate rows of richly carved 
arabescpie and lotus leal mouldings in between, it is a handsome 
platform and one well worth the trouble and expense of unearthing 
it. 

This curious little structu re is situated close to the last mentioned Undcifiiound 

. . Cliambei. 

building. There seems little doubt that, originally, this chamber 
was an underground shrine or private chapel provided with a 
procession path around the main shrine. It is square on plan with 
a door way facing the easl , which opens into a little gloomy passage 
for circuinambulation which was ajqiroached from the ground 
above by a narrow jiassage and a short flight of steps on its northern 
side. The stone bases of four pillars show that the roof was original- 
ly formed of stone slabs resting on beams. The passage is con- 
structed in tlio same manner, and the whole of the interior was 
originally plastered and whitewashed. I’roni the broken slabs, 
stone beams and mouldings removed from the interior of the 
building during repairs, it is clear that this little shrine originally 
had a superstructure built above it, which collapscrl and fell into 
tlio underground chamber below, breaking the roof over the shrine 
in the process. In order to prevent accident and to keep outsurface 
water and rubbish from collecting in the interior, a modern dwarf 
])arapat wall has been consti'uotcd around the opening. 

At a distance of about fifty yards to the north of the Under- Tlic King’s 
ground Chamber is the large platform illustrated in Fig. 25. It irf' tthII, 
the largest basement of a building among the ruins and was 
undoubtedly a building of considerable importance. The main 
entrance faced the north, and on this side there was once an open 
courtyard in front ol the building. An examination of the upper 
surface of the platform shows that originally there were no less 
than six rows of pillars, each row containing ton pillars, as may be 
seen from the existing stone bases let into the floor of tli e platform. 

AVheu the debris was removed from the top of this platform no 
remains of the pillars were found, so we may oonclirde that these 
were of timber and, in all probability, carved, painted and gilded. 

'Cho mouldings of the base are plain and simple and not elaborately 
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curved lilcc iLotiu of llio palaces and aoine of tlic larger temples. 

The south and west sides of the building were closed with rubble 
niusomy walls, and, a])])arently, tlicie was once a stone staiicaso 
leading up to the upper storeys of the bidlding on the soutli side. 

As already stated above, Abdur Razzak informs us that ‘ ‘ the King’s 
Audience Hall was elevated above all the rest of the lofty buildings 
in the citadel.” It was obviously, originally a vorylaigoandmany- 
pillared Darbur Hall with one or more storeys above it, mainly 
constructed in timber. In all probability it was burned down to 
its stone basement by the Muhammadans. Standing in the court- 
yard facing the platform is the large stone trough already relcircd to. 

On the south-west side of the King’s Audience flail is a large 'J’ho liini. 

_ walled encloisure which is generally said to represent the ruins of 
the Royal Mint. Judging from the complete manner in which the 
Muhammadans have obliterated all traces of the buildings it ouco 
contained, this conjecture is probably correct. On leaving tire 
courtyard in Iront oi the King’s Audience Hall, one i>asseH tlirough 
two gateways on the northern side of the citadel to the wonderlid 
temple of Hazara Rama or Ramachandra. 

This temple is generally supposed to have beon the private iruySra Kama 
place of worship of the Icings. Its particularly ornate character 
and its close proximity to the royal enclosure sconis to favour this 
aujjposition. Like the Throne Platform, it was begun (as the 
insoriptiouB within testify) by the great Krishna Deva Raya in 
and the outer surfaces of its enclosm’c walls are covered 
with bas-reliefs very similar to those on that building. 

Although a comparatively small building, it is one of the most 
perfect specimens of Hindu temple arohitectuie of the Vijayaiiagar 
period in existence. The temple, together with its attendant 
Amman shrine, stands in a walled enclosure measuring 110 feet 
from north to south and 200 feet from cast to west, and Faces the 
east [see Fig. 2(5]. It was dedicated to Rama or Ramachandra, 
one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, and the bas-rehefs adoiniug 


* Oao inscrijjlion rooords that ho gave six tox-iivo villagcb Lo llie god Eamo- 
ohaadra Deva iu Saka 1433 (A.i>. 1013), on the oocasiuii of a soJar ucllpsp for i lio 
merit of his paronta. Another inbonption iu the aaino temjilo regialcis the oon- 
struobion of a tank in A.D. 1520 at tha vUlagB of 'JPiriir in Sondunijya. This 
vUlaoe waa eranlod to the Biiuiachandra touiplo by liriahna Biya in A.D. 16 13. 
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tlio walls and pillars'of the two bhrinos ami on the inner surJaco ol 
the coui'tyai'd walls depict the main incideidH in the linmfiyana 



witliafewsoenosfromthoMahabharata. In order to understand 
and appreciate these wonderful bas-reliefs at their true valucj it 


Fre. 26 .— Hazvea EIma Temple, south west mem. 
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i.H paaontiiil tlwit iJio visitor I o llnnipi bo fiiiinilinr with tlio innin 
outliiios ol tile JoftomlH of Ibhna anil Kiislma as lolated above 
in Pint I. 

The teiuplc is provided with a handflonie porch in front which 
londa into n central hall, ilie roof ol which ia mainly uiijiported 
by four particularly beautiful and highly polished black stone 
pillarSj richly carved and crowned with bracket capitals of Indo- 
Corinthian appearance. One of those pillars is illustrated in Fig. 27. 
Although a Vnishnava temple, several Saivite figures appear on 
these .and other pillars in this temple, thus showdng a great absence 
of bigotry. The north-cast pillar contaiiia a bas-relief of Vishnu 
riding on a horse which is apparently intended to represent ICalki, 
the tenth and last incarnation yet to come, in which Vishnu will 
appear on a white horse with a drawn sword, 1o restore the order 
of righteousness. The Buddha incarnation of Vishnu is also shown 
in two bas-reliefs on Ilic exterior surface of Ibe saiictuiu walls ot 
this temple. 

The north and south sides of the main hall open out into pillared 
aide porches with steps leading out into the courtyard, whilst an 
entrance on the west side leads into the sanctum or shrine cliainber. 
In hero was originally enshrined an image of Vishnu in the form of 
Earaaohandra. The whole of the building, up to the cornice with 
the massive projecting dripstones, is built of granite, whilst tlic 
‘ slupi ’ or ornamental tower over the sanctum, and the ruined 
parapet wall above the flat roof over the central hall and side 
porches, is built of brick and plaster decorated with stucco figures. 
This brick and plaster work is now in a very decayed condition, 
but sufficient remains to show how ornamental this portion of the 
building must have been when, complete. Originally, tlie stucco 
figures and decorative features ot the plaster work woi e picked out 
in bright colours partly for the sake of producing a brilliant effect, 
and partly with a view to representing in an anthropomorphic 
manner the different incarnations and legends connected with the 
deity enshrined in the temple. 

The exterior walls of the shrine chamber and tlie pillared 
porticoes are decorated in a similar manner and with the sanae 
object in view, but, here, the bas-reliefs are executed in granite. 
Besides these interesting has-reliefa, the beautiful little pilasters 
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and engaged colnrana, the ornamental nichca for detached sculpture, 
and the handsome mouldings and massive cornices adorning the 
exterior walls of these two temples are worthy of notice. The 



m 27.— CiBvnn BLAOKSTCijfB PittAB Df ihe Haz4ba, EAma Temple. 

, doubleobrnioe with its heavy projecting dripstones is both beautiful 
and interesting. The treatment of the underside of the dripstones 
ghowa .an uninistahabl^ wooden origin for this type of cornice. 
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The curved brackets that would be required to support a projecting 
wooden cornice of this pattern have all been laboriously reproduced- 
here in stone without any additional support or constructional 
advantage having been gained in the process. These massive 
dripstones are only kept in position by being tightly wedged in 
between the double cornice, the upper cornice being in reality an 
ornamental and very heavy stone blocking-course, sometimes 
surmounted with a brick parapet wall in order to increase the weight 
above so as to prevent the dripstones below from slipping out of 
position. Such a faidt}' piece of building construction as this, 
could only be due to the builders attemxiting to reproduce in stone, 
a form which they were perfectly familiar with in wood, hut one 
which does not lend itself successfully to construction in the former 
material. The dripstones adorning tKc A.tnman shrine and some 
of the monldiiiga on the hnse of the same building show clearly 
enough that some of the stone carving ivas copied from metal worli. 
The treatment of the dripstones as may be seen in Fig. 28 shows 
tliat the sbone mason took, as his model, a curved bracketed wooden 
cornice covered ivith thin coiTugated metal plates decorated at the 
angles with embossed brass or copper ornaments. Whilst one 
of the most beautiful of the base mouldings represents a design 
composed of a row of metal bracelets like those worn by the dancing- 
girls of the temples. We know from the remains discovered on 
some of the ruined ston c basements of palaces and other ornamental 
buildings here, and also from the graphic descriptions recorded by 
early travellers who visited Vijayanagar in its palmy days, that 
the snperstrncturos of the chief buildings, .other than temples, 
were mainly constructed in wood, probably elaborately carved in 
much the same style as tliat which we now see on the ruined stone 
temples. The roofs and verandahs wore no doubt covered with 
thin copper sheets or plates to protect the woodwork below. Roofs 
of this type of construction may still be seen on some of the J aina 
temples in South Kanara, as at Mudabidri and Karkal. Small 
wooden mandapas or pavilions with carved, bracketed cornices 
of the same type as that represented in these dripstones may be 
seen in some of the great temples at Madura, Chidambaram and 
elsewhere. Owing to the perishable nature of wood, even when 
protected with a thin metal covering, and the fact that the Muham- 

TJ 2 
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mnclan soklicif. sot firo 1o ovpiy building tliai tliuy tlioiiglil; might 
1)0 dc'sii'oyod iu that, luaunot, it is noi surjiiising that mmc of 
Lhoso wooden supoTstruoturca survive. However, a study of the 



details shown in some of the existing atone buildings helps one to 
form a fairly accurate idea of what some of these gorgeous wooden 
buildings must have appeared like mth their painted wood carvings 
and gilded metal work. 


Pig. 28. — Details of Cabved Sro^rarvroBK on the Ahmah Shblse, Hazaba Baha Temple. 
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Tlio Ainmun shrinu citanclu on tliu uurUi aiclo ol Lho main templu 
and faces the caat. In Soutliern ludia, almosl every lai'gc and 
important temple dedicated to a male deity is provided witli an 
Amman shrine, in whicli is placed an image of the goddess who 
represents the god’s consort. Thus a Siva temple would have an 
attendant shrine containing an image of the goddess Parvati, the 
wife of Siva ; whilst a Vaishuava temple like the one we arc now 
considering, would have an Amman temple enshrining an image 
of Lakshmi, the consort of Vislmu. In addition to the Amman 
shrine, most large temples are also provided with attendant templci, 
enshrining images of the god’s sons, or Jus particular valian oi 
vehicle, or, perhaps, some weird idol icpiescnting one of the god’s 
wonderful incarnations. Besides those minor shrines foi' lesser 
fleitios, every large temple oonrtyaid is provided with one or moJ t* 
pillared halls or mandapas, specially constructed, and oiten very 
handsome buddings, in which during the great temple festivals coi- 
tain ceromoiiios coimeeted with the idols onsluined in the tomjjlus 
arc performed such as the annual marriage ceremony between tJie 
god and his consort. Other maudapas are used as jdaces of religious 
iustruebion, and the cloisters or pillared verandahs usually found 
abutting on to the outer walls of the comtyard, are for the use ot 
the priests, and the pilgrims who visit the temple. 

The Amman shrine is always smaller than the main temple, 
but sometimes, as in this case, the ornamentation on the foiuier 
is more elaborate than that on the latter. The two temples are 
shown standing together in 3?ig. 26, and in the foreground will he 
seen the remains of the old stone water channel, which used to 
supply all the chief buildings in the citadel with water. 

The main temple was originally crowned with the usual dome- 
shaped brick and plaster ornament knowm in Southern India as 
the ‘ atupi ’ which was originally surmounted by a gilded metal 
kalasa or finial like those wliicb still adorn tlie shrines in the court- 
yard of the great Pampapati temple. The Amman shrine is roofed 
with a heavy waggon-headed brick and plaster oruauient resembling 
the roofs over the temple gateways, or gopurams, as they are usually 
called, recalling in outline the curious roofs of the Buddhist chaityas 
or ohiu'ches. With this exception, tho construction and orna- 
mentation of the shrine chambers of both temples is much tho 
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same. The Amman shiinc is provided wiilt the usual flat-roofod 
entrance hall in front. 

In the north-east corner of the enclosure is ihc Kalyana 
mandapa, or pillared hall used during the big Jcstivals connected 
With the temple. It was evidently built after the outer cuedosure 
walls were eaived and lini.shed, with the result that a nuinbei of 
interesting bas-reliefs adorning tlieouter vails aie now hidden hem 
view by the pillars oi the mandapa and also by the imsigbtly but 
ncee.ssary masonry supports erected by the "Public "Works Depart- 
ment. However, a number of scenes Irom the Ramayana can still 
be recognized on these walls. Rama is shown slaying Tataki, a 
dent tnoss who infested the forest through which he was j ourncying : 
Jatayii, the king of the kites, who tries to hinder Havana from 
carrying off Sita and was slain in the attem])!, is seen falling to 
the earth ; three men arc depicted staggering nniler the weight 
of irliva’s bow, which Rama had to bend to win Sit a as his bride ; 
llamiraan is there, interviewing Havana in Lanka and sitting on 
the tip of hi.s cnrlod-up tail in order to make himself as tall as that 
ten-headed demon ; Rama is shooting his arrow through seven 
trees at once, to prove to Sugriva that ho is a warrior worthy to be 
trusted ; Rama, Lakshmana and Sita are being ferried across the 
Ganges , and R-lvana is depicted in bis death agony. The whole 
series is, perhaps, the most noteworthy thing of its kind in the ruins . 
On the outside of the courtyard, tlieso same walls are decoiated 
with five rows of bas-relief sculpture depicting scenes from the 
Mahauavami festival, as may bescenin Fig. 29. The tgpTowof the 
baa-rehefs contains a few scenes from the legend of Krishna and a 
host of dancmg-girls. The second row represents a procession 
of dancing-gills and female musicians ; the third row, a ]irocession 
of soldiers ; the fourth row, a procession o£ the King’s horses ; 
the fifth row, a procession of the State elephants. 

The handsome gateway of tho courtyard has been left 
unfinished, otherwise it would have been adorned by a lofty brick 
and nlaster tower of the usual kind. In the verandah, on the south 
side, of the enclosure are a number of broken and mutilated scidp- 
tures executed in a similar kind of chlorite stone to that used in 
refacmg the Throne Platform. This kind of stone, which is much 
softer, takes a high polish and is far easier to work than granite, 
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appears to have been chiefly used for the carved images of the gods 
oushrhied in the more important temples. This green stone is 
not native to the city and must have been quarried elhewherc. 
Nearly all the buildings are constructed of the pinln&h grey granite 



of the local hills, and it is probably the coarse grain of this which 
led the sculptors to import a more suitable stone from a distance 
when preparing images of special importance. Although these 
images are hopelessly ruined, they still show plenty of signs of 


FTQ. 29. — BaS aStlETS ON THB ODTEB BNCtOSCBE W4LLS OF THE R\MA TbVFLE. 
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having been once beautifully finished and highly polished, resem- 
bling bronze rather than stone. 

Lying in the temple courtyard are a few huge blocks of stone 
decorated with ornamental battlements. Had the enclosure walls 
been finished, the coping would have been decorated with a line of 
battlements carved in this peculiar manner. 


IKDO-SAEAOENIC BIHIDINGS. 

At a short distance to the north of the Hazara Rama temple 
is a large high-walled enclosure containing the Zenana buildings. 
All of these, excepting the small gateways in the enclosure walls, 
are built in the Judo-Saracenic stylo of architecture. The con- 
struction of the enclosure walls is peculiar, the walls diminish in 
thickness as the height increases until the coping is reached, the 
latter being built of cement and originally armed with a row of 
iron spikes all round. Although the masonry is wonderfully well 
fitted together, the construction is weak, and it is obvious that the 
wall was erected as a screen to ensure privacy within and not for 
resistance against attack. Originally, there were only three small 
entrances into this enclosure. The main entrance faces the west 
and is illustrated in Fig. 30. It is constructed on the usual lintel 
and corbel principle, a method 'which the Hindus preferred to em- 
ploying the arch, although the latter was known to them long before 
they came in contact with the Muhammadans as the brick arches 
in the (eighth century A.D,) temples at Bodh-Gaya and BMtargaon 
near Cawnpore conclusively prove. The two small entrances 
pierced through the walls on. the east and south sides of the enclosure 
were made merely for the convenience of visitors by the Public 
Works Department some years ago. 

In the centre of the enclosure is the ruined basement of a palace, 
possibly the Queen’s Palace, since it is the largest building in the 
enclosure. Abdirc Razzak particularly states that when the King 
desired to see the queen or any of the ladies of the Zenana 
he sent for them,” which seems to indicate that they lived in a 
sepamte building to that occupied by the King. In some accounts 
of Hampi Ruins, this enclosure is described as ooutaining the 
“ Diwau Ehana ” or public offices of the kingdom. .The nature of 
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tlao constructioa of flic enclosure walls and the style of the buildings 
themselves, clearly show that this could not have been the case. 
Everything points in favour of it having been the Zenana Enclosure. 



fn}, 30 .— Main Entbanoe into the ZenAn-I Enolosvbb. 


On the north side of the enclosure, guarding a small ^trance through Watch 

the walls at its base, is the lofty Watch Tower shown in Fig. 31. 

On the opposite side, situated in the south-east corner of the en- 
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closure, is ttie Watch Tower illustrated in Fig. 32. They have been 
described as Watch Towers, and perhaps they wore used partly for 
thatjpurposc, but their architectural style suggests that they were 



]?iQ. . 32 . — SauTHBBX Watoh Towbh, Zbnaba Emolosviib, 

used mainly by the ladies of the Zenana as pleasure resorts where, 
they might safely watch events taking place outside the enclosure 
without themselves being seen. A flight of steps leads up to the 
top floors of both towers, and the visitor may obtain a delightful 
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view oJ tlie surrounding ruius from citlicr of those and, at tlie same 
time, be sure of enjoying a cool breeze on Lho hottest day. On the 
east side of the enclosure, close to the modern entranoo through the 
walls, is another little building with a tower that overlooks the 
Elephant Stables. It is picturesque but not important. 

Tlio Lotus Tlie finest building in the Zenana Enclosure is the Lotus Mahal, 

Mahal. 

which is a fine example of Indo-Saraoenio architecture at its best. 
It is a pretty httle pavilion with an upper storey and contains some 
excellent stucco ornament. To judge from the clumsy manner in 
which the staircase to the upper storey has been built, one would 
imagine that it had been added as an afterthought, lb looks as 
though the arcliilcct forgot the staircase when preparing the design 
and had to provide one after the building was completed. The 
ground (loot is raised as visual ou a high and ornamental stone 
ba.seniont hut with doubly recessed angles whicli vnakes the plan of 
the building peculiar, a feature which, perhaps, gave rise to its 
singular ap])ellation. This pavilion is open ou all sides and provided 
with massive jjillars and arches supporting the room above which 
is reached by the flight of steps on the north side. The upper room 
is provided with numerous little windows on all sides, each window 
originally having little wooden shutters, a feature which we do not 
find in any other building here, and one wliich tends to strengthen 
the conjecUue that these buildings do really represent those of 
the Zenana. While the pillars and arches are Muhaimnadan in 
character, the base, roof, cornice and stucco ornament are Ilindu 
in do.sign. It is an interesting and got unpleasant blending of these 
two different styles and a fine example of Indo-Saracenic 
architecture. In the south-west corner of tho enclosure is a little 
pavilion situated in the middle of a small tank or swimming bath. 
On the east side, close to the main entrance, is a building which in 
all probability was used as a guard-room, or quarters for the 
female guards mentioned by the Portuguese travellers. Just outside 
the enclosure, on the south side, is the small temple of Eanga 
containing a large stone image of Hanuman some nine feet high. 

Tho Elephant These are situated just outside the Zenana Enclosure, on the 

Stabha. eastern side of tho latter. With the exception ol some of the tops 
of the domes, this building is almost entirely Muhammadan in 
character and faces due west. It is a long oblong building 
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Fig. 33. — The Lotus 
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conlaiaing eleven roomy atalla or roomu wilh lofty domed roofh, 
the central &lall liavius; n square turret ahovc it, ap])rutiuhe(l by a 
flip’ht ol steps on each aide of the stall, ll is a difinilied and haiid- 
aoine building. There is noiliiiig but local Iradilioii lo ])rovo that 
this building Avas used as a siable foi' the State elephants, and it 
such had been the case, one woidd have cx])ected to find a few largo 
iron rings or bars embedded in the floors or walls of the .sialls for 
the purpose of chaining the animals thereto. It is a grea+ pity 
that the central tower is in ruins. In all probability, tliis was 
originally crowned with a Hindu stciipod tow'^er similar to that 
surmounting the Lotus Mahal, or the palace at Chandragiri [see 
Fig. 6J. 

Close to the Elephant Stables, facing the south is the Gotliic- 
looldng building illustrated in Fig. 35. With the exception of 
the arched verandah in front of the building, it is similar on ])lau 
to the quarters tor the female guards inside the Zenana Enclosure. 
It has sometimes been fancifully called “ the Concert Hall,” but 
this is obviously incorrect. Both on plan and in general arrange- 
ment the two buildings aro identical, the only difference being that 
the ao-callcd “ Concert Hall ” is raised higher above tho ground, 
is now roofless over its central portion and is provided in front wilh 
a verandah. Both buildings are oblong on plan and have only one 
entrance, which is in front. Aromid the walls ol the interior is a 
raised platform extending all round, leaving a large oblong open 
space in the centre. The raise platform in both buildings is divided 
up into a number of equal .spaces with xiillars in between carrying 
arches supporting the vaulted roofs ahovc. It is possible, and 
extremely probable, that the spaces betiveea these rows of pillars 
Avere originally closed with rubble Avails so a.s to form a number of 
small rooms or cubicles, similar to those which may si ill bo seen 
in some portions of the ruined Bazaar at Ilampi. In fact, in the 
building in the Zenana Enclosure, traces of the old mud AvaUs still 
exist. A lot of the walls were removed Avhen the buildings were 
cleaned out and repaired by the Public Worlcs Department. The 
general impression that these two buildings give one, is that they 
are “ dharmasalas ” or rest-houses In other words, quarters for 
the guards whose duty it was to protect the Zenana Enclosure. 
If the Elephant Stables were used fts such, this Gothic-looking huild 
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lug, fatanclmg alongside of it, may icpresenl tlic quarlcis for tlio 
men in cliaigc of the eleplianlb We know fioui the chionieleb ol 
the Euiopean travellcrb, vilo vi&ited Vijayanagar, that the ladies 
of the Zenana weic guarded both by female gnaids and eunuchs 
The quarters for the fomier would naturally be located within the 
Zenana Enclosure, and the quaiteis for the eunuchs or other guards 
entrusted with the guarding of the entrances would sure to be close 
at hand There is nothing about either ol these biuldmga to suggest 
a “ Concert Hall ” As a rule, musical entertammenta were con- 
ducted m the open or under a pavilion like the Lotus Mahal and not 
in small closed cubicles like those which onginally existed in these 
two buildings 

The Danaik was the Cominandor m-Chiel of the troops, and the Thr Dan^iLS 
enclobure contoxning the rums ol his palace and other apartments 
IS situated at a shoit distant e to the west of the Haaaia Eaina 
tem]ile, tlie new road Irom the citadel to Ilampi passing the entrance 
into the enclosure In the centie of the enclosure is a ruined base- 
ment ol a building which, we may presume, represents the rei*ams 
of the Lauaik’a palace Theie are the remains oi several other 
structures m the enclosure, but the only bmidmga of any interest 
are a large pillaied hall or pavihon which appears to have been 
converted into a mosque, a lofty tower, similar to but smaller than 
the one in the south-east corner ot the Zenana Enclosure, and a 
masbive stone built Watch Tower in the north-west corner of the 
enclosure 

We know from Eeiishta ■■ that although the Vqayanagar kmgs 
were constantly at war with the Muhammadans, there was apparent- 
ly no mtokiance ol the Mussahiians themselves m the city He 
relates that Leva Eaya II hmlt them a mosque there, though he 
explains that the encouragement they received was largely due to 
their superiority as cavalry and bowmen The only huildmg 
(existmg) which in any way resembles a mosque, is the one in the 
Danaik’s Enclosure It is a large pillared hall enclosed on three 
sides with masonry walls which appear to have been added alter 
the mam building was completed The original design appears 
to have been an open pavihon somewhat similar to the Lotus 


• Scott’s Fmahta 1, 118 
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Mahal and built iu the same stylo. Like the lattec, it is built ol 
brick and stone plastered over, and origuiaUy stood on an orna- 
mental stone basement or platform. The front of building faces 
the north and on this side, where the later plaster work has fallen, 
may be seen the original carved stonework of the basement. This 
contains sculpture represmting human figures, animals, birds 
and carved mouldings which are certainly not Muhammadan in 
character. However, it is cleat that, subsequently, an attempt 
was made to cover up and hide this carved work, apparently at the 
time when the three side walls were added in order to convert 
the structure into a mosque-like building. But for the fact that 
the building faces the north there is nothing against the sup- 
position that it does represent a Muhammadan mosque. As it 
stands at present, its architectural style is mainly Muhammadan, 
and the structure resembles a mosque in most respects, but it is 
strange that it should face due north. The niches in the back 
wall are all of the same size and character and there is no central 


Atuhammiicl- 
an WatoU 
Tower. 


“ mihrab,” or prayer-niche, indicating the direction of Mecca, 
one of the indispensable features of the mosijue-plan. On the cast 
side of the biulding are the remains of a retaining wall and a ramp, 
apparently used in constructing the building. Tbe presence of 
the ramp indicates that the building was never properly com- 
pleted. 

In the north-west cornet of the enclosure there is a lofty square 
stone tower built in the Muhammadan style. It is a particularly 
massive structure and resembles a bastion more than a watch tower. 


With the exception of a little chamber in the basement and the 
narrow stone staircase on the south side, tho tower appears to be 
solid. On top of the tower is a small room divided on the west aide 
into three little chambers on a raised platform. On the north side 
there appears to have also been a raised platform in front of the largo 
window on this side which corresponds in size to the window on the 
west side. Below these hvo windows ate massive corbds for support- 
ing pro] eoting balconies in front. Irom the shape of these windows, 
the raised platforms iu front of them and the particularly massive 
nature of the corbels and the tower itself, there seems little doubt 
that guns were mounted on these platforms. The two little 
chambers on each side of the western window were probably lor the 
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watclimen and tlie storing of ammunition for emergent occasions, 
the main powder magazine being located in the basement of the 
tower which is protected on two sides by the fort walls.* The 
roof is supported with arches and little domes, two of the latter 
having fallen. It is a very picturesque old ruin and well worth 
saving from further decay. An illustration of it as it appears from 
outside the enclosure is given in Eig. 36. 

The rest ol the buildings at Hampi constructed in the Indo- 
Saracenio style are those connected with the wonderful irrigation 
system, such as the Queen’s Bath, the Octagonal Pavilion, and 
the Octagonal Bath ; and a few of the gateways already described. 
It is unlikely that any of the buildings in this style of architecture 
are earlier than the fifteenth century, and in aU probabihty most 
of them are about a century later than that date. 


BUILDINGS ON THE EOAD TO IIAMPI. 

On leaving the Danaik’s Enclosure, and followng the road in Tlio Under 
a westerly direction, one comes to the so-called Undergrormd Toinpll 
Temple close to the junction of this road with the main road to 
Hampi. The temple is no longer underground as the accumulated 
silt and rubbish that once buried it has been removed by the Public 
Works Department. It is a large Siva temple, and it was original- 
ly purposely built below the level of the surrounding ground so 
that the linga might stand surrounded by water. It seems to 
have been the chief temple connected with Naga worship, judging 
from the number of nagakals (serpent stones) [see Fig. 7] oollectod 
in the north-east corner of the temple. The big gateway facing 
the oast has been left unfi.nishod. Had this been completed it 
would have had a lofty brick and plaster tower of the usual land 
above it. Another temple built in tbe same mamior, so far as 
the linga is concerned, is the small Siva temple next to the mono- 
lithic statue of Narasimha, in which the base of the large stone 
lin^a still stands under water. A number of other cases of half- 
buried temples could be pointed out among the ruins, hut until 


•The eiiiTaiu.0 into tha powder magasiine waB elusedliy tlo Public Works 
Depaitiuout wbon the building was repaued 
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Pig. 3G. — Watch Tower in the Danaik’s Enclosure. 
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these are excavated it ia not clear whether they wore purposely 
eonstnioted holow the natural ground level or whether they have 
become ueaily buried by the silt washed down upon them in the 
course of centuries Irom higher ground above. According to a 
stone inscription the Underground Temple was known as Prasanua 
Virnpaksha, i.e., the dehghtcd Virupakdia. 

The road to Ilampi now runs over a low rocky saddle, just 
missing a great chance of a striking effect by passing to one side 
ot, instead of imder, the wonderful natural arch made by the two 
gigantic rocks which lean against one another to the east of it 
[sec Fig. 3]— and leads through one of the onter lines of walls of 
the city by a small ruined gateway. About half a mile fiuther on, 
it turns .sharply to the right between two small temples. The 
eastern of those ia the temple ol Uddana Virabhfldra, in which 
worship is still performed by the Lingayats. Under the outer 
wall of it, on the edge of the road, stand two little sati stones and 
an inscription recording that the image inside the temple was sot 
up in 15i6. On the opposite side of the road, is the group of sati 
memorials illustrated in Pig. 11 , and already described above. 

A few yards further on the road crosses the Tuiultu channel 
already mentioned. 

A few yards to the west of the road at this point, standing 
in a walled enclosure, is a huge monolithic statue of Narasimha, 
the hideous Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu. An inscription on 
a stone slab set up in front of the enclosure records that it was 
hewn out of a single boulder by a Brahman in 1628’'' in the latter 
part of the reign of Krishna Deva Raya, who granted it an endow- 
ment. Although it is 22 feet high, the detail on it has been finished 
with great care, and mutilated though it is, it still remains one ol 
tho most striking objects among the mins. Originally, Nara- 
simha’s consort Lakshmi must have been portrayed sitting in the 
usual position on tho thigh of the god, but the only part of her 
image that remains unbroken is the ri^t arm she passed around 
his waist ; the rest of it lies in shapdess fragments scattered about 
the enclosure. On the base of thepedestal is carved a representa- 
tion of the sun and moon, denoting that the testimony of tho statue 


♦ Evigtaphialudica, I, 899. 
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will last for over The iul)bk‘ iiiafioar7 ramp abutting on to the 
walla inside tbe enclosure show that the latter was never completed, 
Fi ora the nature ol its construci ion, it would appeal that the origmol 
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idea was to enshrine the image within a lofty temple, but the build- 
ing was loft unfinished. 

Alongside of the Narasimha statue is the small Siva temple Lujge 'itnne 
containing the enormous stone linga referred to above, the base 
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of wlucli aiandfi permanently under water, and ia ilhi&trated in 
Fig. 10. 

On the rifting ground immediately to ihe north ol ill esc two Kn'.iuw 
monuments is the large temple oi Krishna, which is yot another 
of Krishna l)cva Kaya’s additions to the city. An iuscription 
within relates that he built it in 1.513 (about the same time, that 
is, as tlic Throne Platform and Hazara Kama temple) to enshrine 
an image of Krishna* which he had captured, during his expedi- 
tion against Orissa, from a temple in the hill-fortress of Udayagiri 
in the Nellorc district. It is n largo handsome temple containing 
the usual attendant shrines, mandapas and pillared vcrnadalis 
around its courtyard and is provided with a gi’aiiary on the south 
aide whicli ajjpears to be a later addition. The sculpture within 
the temple is not remarkable and calls for no remarks. The ruined 
gateways were originally crowned with the usual brick and plaster 
towers decorated with stucco figures. East of the temple, leading 
up to its main entrance, is one of the four ruined bazaars which 
are atill standing. 'What was once the handsome street in which 
the temple car festival took place, is now a cultivated field. 

Just beyond the Krishna temple and on the western side of the Small Vwlmu 
road are the two shrines illustrated in Eig. 40. The small plain 
stone-built shrine in the foreground contains a rather curious 
object of worship carved upon the natural sheet rock on which 
the little temple stands. This represents the footprints of Vishnu 
encircled by the serpent Sasha. In style, this little shrine resem- 
bles some of the small fourteenth century Jaina temples in South 
Kanara. The proj ecting ends of the stone beams carrying the roof 
and the board-liko eaves indicate an unmistakable wooden origin 
for this style of bnildiiig. 

Tills great monolithic image of the popular deity Ganasa, the S.i<iivil.-allu 
belly-god, which is ironically named tlio Sasivikallu, or “ the gfamo, 
stone like a mustard seed ” stands imdei the open pillared man- 
dapa on the rocky hillock immediately 'above the little Vishnu 
shrine just described. The rat, the vahan or vehicle of Ganesa, 
is carved on a separate piece of stone sot up in front of the 
image. 


* This imass is now in the Madras Huseum. 
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Fig. 40.— Small Vi?H3fu Temple ajjd Sasivikalltj Gasesa Masdapa. 
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A few yards fiivtlior up tlio road one arrives at the top of the Kaflnlnikallu 
hill where the road descends somewhat suddenly to Ilarapi Bazaar Temple, 
below. On this saddle arc situated a few ruined buildings (rf.n) 



IfiG. 41.— HAsivnuLOT GakEsa Statub. 

■particular interest and the handsome Kadalaikalla (Janosa temple 
illusfaated in Fig..;42. It contains a companion monolith of the, 
sainAgod which in the same spirit hn.<( hesh iiiclmained the Kada- ; 
laikallu or the “ grain-of-gram stone.” The lofty, pidais of the 
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liaiulsoiiio liall in Iront ot tlio aancttun wliicli iacob ilie cast, and 
llic noblu doorway loading into ilielattoi', togolliur witli tlio jdain 
Htoue wallf) and flat rool-lino, give tlie building a bonn-clasbical 
appcai'ance unlike any otlicr building among tlie ruiiib. A veiy 
boauliiiil view oJ the oouniiy towards Llie noitli-oast can be obtained 
from this temple, in vvliicli tlie pictnrebi[uo Ilanipi Bazaar and 
tbo Tungabliadra beyond it, figure pioinineutly But one of tlie 
most striking views of all can be obtained by leaving the road 
by the loriiier of these Ganesa images and walking over the sheet 
rock to the north of it to the conspienous two-storeyed mandapa 
which stands on the eiest of the hill known as Tioinakutani. The 


Painpapati temple with its picturesque towers lies below, beyond 
it the Tungabhadra, and beyond that again the rugged w ildeiness 
of hills in tlie Nizam’s Dominions [see Fig. 43J. In the foregionnd 
stand a iiuiiihor ot small stone temples belonging to a very early 
perrod, and in all probabilrty, they represent bomc ol the earliest 
temples erected at Ilatupi. Some of them appear to have been 
originally Jaina temples which wore subsequently converted into 
Hindu shrines, llomakutam is regarded as a voiy sacred spot, 
and no doubt its sanctity goes back to a very eaily period. 

Lower down tiro uorlhoru slope of the hill overlooking the court- Unmp ot 
vard ol the Painpapati temple is the largest group of J ama-like 
teinplch iu the city [sec Fig. 1 IJ. Tiieir stepjied pyramidal towers, 
so unlike anything else among the rums, are very noticeable. On 
plan, those temples are mostly cruciform and usually contain 
three shrine cells opening into a central pillared hall with a flight 
of stops in front which here faces the north. Althou^ this stylo 
of arcluLecturo is usually referred to as Jaina, we often find Hindu 
tomplc.s built iu the same style, but the Jains certainly favoured 
this style to a greater extent than the IHndas. Unlike the Hindus, 
the Jains almost invariably selected a pictimesque site for the 
erection of their temples, valuing rightly the effect of envh'on- 
ment on their arcliiteotuco. Besides this group of temples in this 
style, there is the Ganigitti Jaina temple on the Kampli road 
which will be referred to later, two dilapidated examples to the 
eu-sit of the Elephant Stables, two more just north of the northern 


gopuram of the Pampapati temple and yet another about a mile 
north-east of Hampi, standing on the hillside above the path which 




Pio. ' 43 .— Kobte view from Hkiaktjtam Hill. 
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Fib. 44. — Gnoui? op Jauia Temples, south Op the PameIpati Temple. 
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TUiiH along tlio bank of tke river to t,lie ViLtliala lcni|)]e. So al 
one time tbe Jaina faith appears to have greatly llourishocl in these 
parts. The age of these shrines is uncertain, some of the smaller 
buildings on Homakutani Hill are undoubtedly tlie earliest. Tlic 
simplicity of the style of some of these earlier examjiles recalls in 
outline the Pallava temples of the seventh century, and it is possible 
that a few of them may date back to that early period. The larger 
and more ornate temples with the stepped towers are obviously 
later, and, in all probability, these are not earlier than the lom:- 
teenth or fifteenth century. 

On leaving these temples and passing through the ruined gate- 
way on the east, which aifords access to them from the path above, 
the visitor passes down a steep path leading over the rocks into 
Eampi Bazaar below and arrives outside the main entrance into 
the enclosure surrounding the temple of Pampapati or Virupakslia, 
the oldest and most sacred Hindu tempdo in the city. The mean- 
ing of the word Pampa, aud the original characteristics of Siva 
in the form of Viriipaksha, have already been explained in Pmi 7. 
The main shrine contains a stone linga of the usual kind which is 
worshipped as the symbol of Pampa, or Virripaksha. Parts of 
the tenipde, as already mentioned, are oldei’ than the founding 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagar itself. Later additions wore of 
course made and Harihara I, the first of the Yijayanagar riders, 
is credited with having built a temple hero in honour of Madhava 
or Yidyaranya, the Brahman sage who had helped him in the 
founding of the city, and as an inscription within it shows Krishna 
Deva Raya built (in 1509-10) the langamandapa in front of the god’s 
shrine in honour of his coronation. He is also credited with having 
constructed the big eastern and northern gateways, but another 
account states that the latter is called the Kannagiii Gopuram and 
was built by a chief of the place of that name in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. It was repaired in 1837, when temples were still under 
the management of Government, hy Mr. P. W. Robertson, the 
then Collector of the district, and is decorated in an unusual style 
with many clusters of little pilasters and very few of the stucco 
figures with which thesebuildings areusually so profusely decorated. 

The shrine to Bhuvanesvari contains a beautifully executed 
Chalukyan doorway flanked by the pierced stone windows charac- 
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icriuLlo of fjlio stylo, and sovotal Okillukyaii pillars oarvod iu. klack 
slotie. Work ol this style belongs to tlio cloveulli or twelltb century 
and, tkcroforo, this shrine must have been in existence prior to 
tlie founding of the kingdom of Vijayauagar. The Portuguese 
traveller Pans visited the Pampapati temple in the reign of Krishna 
Raya, and from his description published in Mr. Sewell’s “Forgotten 
Eiupire,” the temple seems to have presented much the same 
appearance then as it does now. He states ; — “ In this pagoda, 
opposite to its principal gate which is to the east, there is a very 
beautiful street ol very beautiful houses with balconies and arcades, 
in which are sheltered the pilgrims that come to it, and there are 
also houses for the lodging of the upper classes ; the King has a 
palace in the same street, in which he resides when ho visits this 
pagoda. There is a (representation) of a pomegranate tree* above 
this first gate ; the gate has a very lofty tower all covered with rows 
of men and wotueu and hunting scenes and many other represenLa- 
tions, and as the tower goes narrowing towards tho lop so the 
images diminish in size. Passing this first gate, you come at once 
into a large courtyard with another gate of the same sort as the 
first, except that it is rather smaller throughout ; and passing 
this second gate, there is a large court with verandahs all round on 
pillars of stone, and in the middle of this court is the house of the 
idol. 

Opposite tho principal gate stand four columns (stambhas), 
two gilded and the other two copper, for all are of copper. That 
which stands nearest the gate of the temple was given by this King 
Crisnarao (Krishna Raya) who now reigns here, and the others 
by his predecessors. All the outer side of the gate of the temple 
(doorway of the main shrine) up to the roof is covered with copper 
and gilded, and on each side of the roof on the top are certain 
great animals that look like tigers, all gilt. As soon as you enter 
this idol shrine, you perceive from pillar to pillar ou which it is 
supported many little holes in which stand oil lamps, which burn, 
so they toll me, every night, and they will be in number', two 
thousand five hundred or three thousand lights. As soon as you 


* Paoa hero reforu to the stucco represeutetiou of in tho Tree and the 

gopis holow begging for their olotlies. 
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piss tills sliiiiiL, you fiilLi iiuotUii snuill out liki tin ci>pl of 
SOUK (Iniicli i1 luis two iloois ut tlu sides, and lliuice onwaicl 
tins building is liLe a cliipd, wIkip slauds thi idol ivliicli they 
uloiG Heloie you })( t to it tlieie an LIim c cloois , tJie bluine is 
viultul and daiL williout any light Jioiii thu sky , it is always 
lit with Guidles (lumps) Vt the hist gate aie clooi keipus who 
novel allow any one to entei es.cej)t the Biahiuans that ha\ e ehaige 
of it, and I, beeausc I gave something to them, was allowed 1o 
enter. 

Between gate and gate are images ol little idols The 7 )imcipal 
idol is a lound stone (Imga) without any shape , they have gieat 
devotion lor it This building outside is all oovoied with coppei 
gilt At the oack of the temple outside, close to the veiandahs 
of which I have spoken, theie is a small idol ol white alabastei 
with siv aims, iii one it has a swoicl, and in the others sacied 
emblems, and it has below its feet a bullalo, and a laige animal 
which is lieljHiig to kdl that huftalo • In this pagoda thcie bums 
contmually a lamp oi ghe e (oil) and around aie othei small templi-a 
lor houses ol devotion 

Tile othei temples aloiesaid are made in the same mannei, 
but this one is the principal one and the oldest , they all have 
many biiilcliugs and garclens with many ticcs, in winch the Brah- 
mans cultivate their vcge1 ahles, and othei hei bs that they cat 
Wheuevci the testival of any of these teiujiles oeeuis they diag 
dong ccitaiu tiruniphal cais which run on wheels, and with it go 
dancing girls and other women with music to the temple (conduct- 
ing) the idol along the said atieet with much pomp ” 

Btandiug outside the temiile aie two wooden cars, but neither Uampi 

I, , . T. 

are very old, in tact one was made onl) two oi thiec yeais ago, 
bill it lb intcK sting to think thattlic car festival lelcired to by Paes 
continues at the piesent day Diiiing the big annual festival in 
the spiing, e\ ei y house and shelter in this old bazaai is occupied 
by a eiowd of some twenty thousand people who come from all 
parts of the Madras Piesideiioy and the Nizam’s Dommions and 
collect round about the Pampapatr temple at this period and re 


* Tins rofoib to an imago of tho goildes-< Dargi ktllmg the buffalo demon 
A %eiy populai goddess 
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mainthei'uJ'oTalioubtundayh. TJicivaria clnifrffod from bliui'ithliMii 
!»iitc\vay of tliu temple to tlie two-storeyed building ill (lie olliei 
end of the street and thence back to the temple. 1 1 is .in iiil erest- 
ing sight to watch this perlormnuce taking place and to soo the 
old bazaar once again filled witli shops and bootlis, and a vast 
and happy crowd enjoying itself. But for this annual Icstival, 
this street would, in all probability, be under cultivation like 
the others. It is about 35 yards wide and 800 yards hi length, 
and is the finest of the four which still stand. At its eastern end 
is a largo but clumsily executed Nandi, or sacred bull of ^iva 
which faces the temple. It is shaped out of a natural boulder and 
stands under a dilapidated mandapa behind the two-storeyed 
building with the polished Ohalukyan pillars already ruterj-ed to. 
The buildings in this street belong to the temple authorities, and 
the amount of rent they collect every year from the bettor class 
pilgrims who occupy the houses must be considerable. 

BUILDINGS ON THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN 
SIDES OE THE CITY. 

At the eastern end of Hampi Bazaar a path leads over the rocks 
to the Soolai Bazaar and Aohyuta Raya’s temple, but a pleasanter 
and more interesting way of getting there, is to take the stone- 
paved pathway near this end of the street which leads towards 
the river and thereafter winds among the huge rocks on its brink 
to the temple of Kodanda Rama, which lies just opposite to the 
gorge which has been referred to above. Duiiug the floods the 
sight the river presents at this spot is most impressive. The whole 
body of the stream is huiled through a narrow channel, the depth 
of which must be considerable. The force of the stream is strongly 
exhibited in the large cavities worn in the rocks which become 
visible when the river is low. The temple in which regular worship 
is still performed is regarded as an important place of pilgrimage 
and faces the most sacred bathing-pool in the river, but is itself 
of no architectural interest and has been spoilt by modern addi- 
tions. 

Keeping ttilL to the river bank and proceeding in a nortb- 
casterly direction, one arrives at the northern end of another 
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larf^e siroct in ruins. Tliis is known as tlio Soolai Bazaar, or 
Dancinir-girh’ Strool and loads up to AcliyuLa Raya’s temple. 
The dancing-girls arc said to have occupied this street in which 
also the annual oar festival of the temple was held. The houses 



are in ruins and the street is under cultivation but sufficient re- 
remains to show that it was once a handsome thoroughfare. The 
sacred Matanga Parvata m behind gives the temple and the street 
a very picturesque setting.' Near the north-western end of the 
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Piu. 4S. ^The Dascikg-gibes’ Bath ts the Sooi^i Eazzah. 
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plrcot is a tank or bath with a niinecl pavilion in it'i oonlrp which 
we may ptc-mmc was nsed by the dancing-ffirls. Originally rnbblo 



walls plastered over, separated the quarters for each dancing- 
girl, in the same manner as may still be seen in some of the ruined 
houses in Hampi Bazaar, It is a curious fact that, although 
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tlio icni])los, palarof, and civil buildings wctp iiiiiH on surli a l.ivisli 
scale, (be domestic ilwollings and pnvaio liouscs must liavc been 
of ilic ])oorcafc description as no trace oi tlicm oiber than tlie 
ruined car slreeta survive. It ia unlikely tliat tbe Muliannnadans 
would have troubled tliemsclves about uncccklng these when there 
were so many more valuable buildings to destroy. In all piobabi- 
lHy, the dwellings of Ihc humbler classes were oven more squalid 
and ill-arranged than they aic m any big city in India at the 
present day. The glowing accounls ol the “beautiful si reels 
with very beautilul houses with balconies and auades ” which 
tlic old chroniclens have furnished us with, relate almost oxdii- 
sivolj to the few car sticets of Ihc laiger lemjiles. One would 
imagine that even those descriptions were rather ovci diawii judging 
Iiom the sfyle ol the houses that still remain in Iliimpi Tlazaar, 
which IS said to have been the fine.st street in the city. 

Tliis is another ol the larger temples and ih situated in a rloiiblc Tlie Ac hyiii.x 
walled enclosure ol groat size with lofty gafoways, an Amman Tpmpip. 
shrine, and numerous mandapas and vcrandalis in various stages 
ol decay. The temple has the usual pillared hall in front, now 
in ruins, and faces the north, Insorijitions on its gateways show 
that it was built by King Achyuta Eaya in 1530. It is designed 
on similar lines to the famous Vitthala temple, but will not bear 
compariison with that siijierli building. However, it contains 
some, handsome pillars and carefully finished sculpture. The 
oloistcr-like verandah ruuning all round the inner courtyard wilh 
it“ carved pillars and small engaged columns and handsome plinfli, 
decorated with well-carved panels representing an elojiliant pro- 
cession, is a handsome piece of work as may be seen in Fig. 50, 

The carving bore is excellent considering it is executed in granite. 

The best work wiU bo found in the panels between the plinth 
and cornice mouldings of the basement on the west and north- 
western sides ol the verandah. Here, near the gateway on the 
west, will bo found the curious has-rclief representing a combina- 
tion ot a bull and an elephant shown in Fig. 51 . The stone-carving 
ot the mined gateways, too, deserves notice, particularly that 
on the northern gateway of the inner oouityard illustrated In 
Fig. 52. The stone work of this ia decorated with the different 
iiiceTuaticriB and the conch and chakrani svinhols ot Vishnu, 
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with little fitfiiroH oL Krislinii hero anrl there. The bases of the 
imie.r aral out(M’ rloerjaiiibs contain gi'accfiil female, figures, one 
on either side, reiiresonting in duplicate, the river go(lde.ss Gangu 



or, the Ganges, standing on the hack of a makara or conventional 
■crocodile, from the mouth of 'wliich issites a' floriated scroll. ornament 
of semi-classical character which is continued all round the door- 
frame and forms a -yeiy pleasing ornament. This particular 
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(I 'Sign of Wo livor ffOfldrssof. aoliiip; ftf- tlio ptiiardinns io ihc loiuplo 
ami ilio floriated ornanicnt ih a common Icaliiic in the loniples 
oL Nortlicin and Central India but there, the fonralc fiiiru'c'- always 
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represent the Ganges and the Jumna respectively, the latter goddess 
being represented as standing on the back of a tortoise. There 
is little rlonbt that this design originated in Northern India whore 
it sometimes occurs in Hindu temples of about the eighth century. 
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TliP jfoildi'ss Yainmiii, oi ilu' ,lunm.v, Ih uoI mol willi soiilii dI 
(lie Oiiiij.un (lihtrid, from llioiiw' smiLli\v,ii(N, lioi iil.ui' is I ikon 
by It duplit'ok' llffiiiv ol G.inirj, Vi'iy low ol tlio Bialmi.iii iinosU 
in Boiitlioni India, appoar lo know whal tlioso Iwo Ipiiialo Ilifuies 
rcpu'bciit, nud like llic lower cUsses, ai)])oai lo imaifiiio tlniL 
they liavo boon specially ext'ciitcd, like Llic obscetio seiilpluie 
one soniotiiuca secs on tctu])los and cars, to “ avoit ilio evil oye.’’ 
The beautilvd Horiated scroll oiiianieal issuing J rom tlm moiistoi ’s 
mouth too, is obviously a design which has come Iroin NorLhoru. 
India, and is probably mainly Grodc m origin. 

In the north-western corner ol the outer courtyaid, is a largo 
and nicely carved Kalayana Mandapa or hall in which the annual 
mairiage ceioniony of the god and goddess look ]>lacc. During 
this coroinony the iuiagos were placed on tin' raised plalioriu at 
the hack ol the hall. 


The visitor who desires to climb lo tlio ti/p ol (lie scaiod hill AUtmii'.i 
laiown as Mataiiga J’arvalani, leloired lo above, sluuiltl pass 
through the little gateway to the soiitli ol the t(‘inple and lollow 
the water channel to the west until ho arrives at Iho iliglit ol 
stone steps which load.s up the hill on this side to the temple 
oil its siuuniit. Tho temiile couUius a blaok atone image 
of Visbmi in the form of Parasii Kamo in dujdicuto, a lomale figiue 
representing the god’s coiisoil, and three stone bulls. The 
shrine is built of stone pillars with rubble masom’y walls hi 
between supporting a flat stone loof crowned with a brick 
and plaster tower, or ‘ stupi ’ as it is tailed in Southern Intlia, 
of tlio usual kiud. There are several little atloudaut shi'iues, 
uow empty, aud halls or uiandapas attached to the main shrine. 

The stone pillars and the hoard-like oavos are oi an early pattern, 
probably about tho fourteenth century. The entrance doorway 
into the shrine contains some exceUont stucco ornameut that 


has been spoilt by multitudinous coats of whitewash. There are 
two little pilasters on either side of the doorway with double 
bracket capitals of Indo-Corinthian appearance, the acanthus 
leaf being unmistakable. One capital contains two little human 
dgures in the form of atlantes supporting the abacus above. There 
is also a little string course, connecting two of the pilasters, deco- 
rated with a row of sacred geese, a favourite design of tho Buddhists. 
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To tlie arclojeologist, tlio tcMi|i]o in intercsiliiiiff, luifc as iin tu'olii- 
tecfcural nioiiumcnb, it is uuwortiiy ot uutioo. llowovor, tliu 
superb view of the city, the river, anil tlio sui’ioiuidiug coiiiitry 
will well repay the visitor Tor tlie trouble of cliiiibiug the lull, T 
do not tlunlt tliei'o is a more interesting or beautiful view than 
tills, in tbe whole ol Southern India. Althougli tJio ascent up 
the hill looks a rather formidable undertaking from below, it 
is in reality an easy climb to the top as the steps are in good order. 
So far as one’s comfort is concerned, the best time to ascend the 
hill is in the early morning, as in the evening, the heat given off 
from the rocks is rather trying unless there should happen to be 
a breeze blowing. Whether morning or evening the view is equally 
wonderful and charming. 

As there are no ruins of interest on the southern side of Achyuta 
Eaya’s temple, the visitor should retrace his steps to the footjiath 
that runs along the northern end of the Soolai Bazaar. At this 
end of the street, on the opposite side of the path, is a ruined 
temple and a largo unfinished gatevray leading into the same. 
Carved on the inner walls ot this gateway, may be observed the 
Varaha, or hoar incarnation of Vishnu, standing before a drawn 
sword with the snn and moon represented above the figvu'o [see 
Fig.. 5]. This device was used by the rulers of Vijayanagar as 
their crest and occurs on several monuments set up during that 
period. The building is known, locally, as the Varaha Pcnuhal 
temple. To the west of this standing at the extreme north-western 
end of the Soolai Bazaar surrounded by jungle growth, is a 
picturesque little ruin representing another Vaishnava shrine 
dedicated to Anantasayana or Vishnu reclining on the coils of 
the serpent Sosha, illustrating the birth of Brahma. A ruined 
stucco, representation ot the scene is depicted above the cornice 
of the front of the building. 

On the eastern side of the northern end ol the Soolai Bazaar, 
standing on a raised masonry platform immediately above the 
pathway leading to the Vitthala temple, is another little temple 
of Vishnu containing a similar representation of Anantasayana 
carved upon a natural boulder oyer which the temple has been 
built. This sculpture is" well preserved and nicely carved and 
is worthy of notice It is situated about 40 yards to the eist 
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of tlio Vavalia te.niplo. One of tlic best bas-reliefs among tlic 
ruins portraying Anantasayana is the one illustrated in Fig. 53. 



It is carved upon a natural rock .situated on the, brink of tke river 
to tke north-east of the Varaha teinple and is under water during 
high flood.. Another good example of the, same scene, but unfor- 
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liindtly' miililiilcd is llu oiio on ilii vii.iiiil.ili ol llii 'I’l.uclli i’-- 
111 I luuM' il K'midlriiuu OiiL ot Uk'Iii^isI mil 1 illii**! Mumi. 
ivoi iCt up di liAinpi IS Hu' Amiil,is<iy,iim kMiipli' al Aiuiitasiiiu 
midi, a vilUgo ouc mile fioiu Ilospel on live load to ICaiUiiUiMii, 
wliicJi wull be iciciioil to htci 

Altci passing tlio Anan'-asayana temple to the easl ol the 
Soolai Baz-aai and the tew mined shrines near it, winch are 
iiiiiui])ortan.t and call loi no leinaiks, the path loads on to the 
Jama like temple illustrated m Fig 64 It stands on using ground 
above the jiathway facing the river and has the usual stopped 
tower over the slmue which is generally associated with Jama 
temples The shnno itself faces the cast and has the usual pillared 
hall 111 iiont and is smiomidcd by a walled ouclosiue It has a 
two-storeyed nianda]ia on the south and is ^irovided by a flight 
of stone stops loading ii]) to the coiutyard on its noithein side 
Outside, Is the usual stainbha oi stone-inllar The shrine contains 
no idol, and the bas-relief sculjituies are all Vaishnava m character 
Thus Lakslriiu, tlio consort of Vishnu, occupies the place of honour 
over the doorways into the hall ui front of the sliime, and figures 
of llanuman and Gaiuda lespeotivoly are carved on each side 
of both doorways, while on the bases of the southern entrance 
arc two lepieseutations of Vishnu acting aa the door-koopoi or 
guardian of the temple On the side walls of the entiance passage 
into the aaoctum, outside, is the figure of an elephant, similar to 
the one carved on the sati stone standing m front of the temple 
near the path referred to above These Vaishnava sculptures 
would lead one to suppose that it is not a Jama temple, in spile 
of the fact that it is built m the particular style which they usually 
adopted However, as m South Kanara, Jama temples are often 
covered in Ilmdu figures, in fact built by Hindu masons, and 
when asked why they jieimit their temples to be decorated with 
repiesentataons of the. great Hindu deities, the Jam usually replies 
that these figures meiely show that the Hindu gods are subordinate 
to the Jama saint or ‘ tirthankara ’ inshtined m the sanctum 
The fact tliat a four-armed figure of Vishnu is represented here 
as the door-keeper of this temple may mdicate that it roaUy is a 
Jama temple in spite ot the other Vaishnava sculp Lines. In 
cases of this land, the only true test is the character of the idol 
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inalitined in tLe sancUini, bull, uufortinial cly, ilic .'■iiiU'liimi in Huh 
inatance is cmpiiy. An a rule, the cross-lcggecl, acatcil, nude lijfiii'u 
rp\iroscntin;» one of tlie twenty-four Jina.s or saiiils, I hat oiii' 
usually finds in a .Taina temple. l)eavs a disliuctive aip,n, sueh as 
a bull, elcpliaul. monkey, crocodile, or lion carverl upon (he base 
of the idol or on its jaidcstal. 11 is possible that the fifJiii'c ol ihe 
cleiihant carved njion the outer wall of the ))assaf>c leading into 
the oella may have been re])reaenlcd here tor tli'S purpose denoting 
the particular Jaina saint to whom the temple was originally 
dedicated. Otherwise, its position on the temple is diHicult to 
account for as it docs not a])pear to bi a more ornament and the 
‘ elephant ’ has no S])eoial significance in the cult ol Vishnu. The 
Jains had no particular architectural style of their own, although 
they certainly favoured the sLcpiicd pyramidal tower, a cruciform 
plan, and had mouobtluc pillars or slambhas in front of their 
shrines. But then, so did the Ifiiulus, so, as far as more style is 
concerned, tlieso things in themselves are not a sale guide, and 
unless the figure of a Jaina saint is carved on ihe dedicatory 
block on the lintel over the shrine doorway, or there is a Jaina 
imago in the sanctum, one cannot be certain os to whether tcm])lcs 
built in this particular style arc Jaina or Hindu. The group of 
temples on Hemakutam, for instance, are always referred to as 
the ‘ Jaina temples,’ but we have no real ovidoiicc to show that 
they were sot up by the Jains, and many of them are undoubtedly 
Siva temples. 

Opposite to this temple, lacing the path, is the cave (conspicu- 
ously marked with the usual red and white vertical lines) in which 
Sugriva kept Sita’s jewels, and the mark on the rock made by her 
garment as it fell. Beyond it arc the remains of a ruined bridge 
which crossed the river ou monolithic pillars. Judging from the 
remains, it appears to have been originally constructed on the 
same linos as those employed in building the car streets and temple 
verandahs, namely, two rows ol monolithic uprights carrying 
cross beams supporting flat roof slabs. Advantage was taken of 
the small islands and the shaBowness of the river at tins point, 
but even then, it was a rather daring undertaking and it is unlikely 
that it could have stood ior very long if it was ever completed 
which seems doubtful, as none of the early visitors meution it. 
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I’fU's (1020) wiys llic |i<'oiil(> iiU\.iys cnisseil in roinul liuslvct luiatf! 
c'ovcml n'iili leal her, ii lype of btmL wliieli is hi ill in use on llie 
Tiingiibhadi'ii iil the preaeiit iluy. Ho if it, waw ever (iiiishwl, it. 
uniiJti hii\e been iiller liih vLsil. A view ol whaij rciiiaiiiH of it. i.s 
f>ivon in fin. 55. 

Tlic path now leads past a inuubcr of small ruined sliriues icmg’s 
under a lofhy two-storeyed gateway and up to, and under, the 
curious monument illustrated in Jfig. 13. This is the King’s 
Balance, or more correctly the Tulapiirusha-dana monmnent 
mentioned above. Proceeding forward, the jiath ])asses through 
the remains of a large untiniahed gateway up to the enclosure, 
of tlic famous Vittliala temple. The monolithic pillars forming 
the jambs of this great gateway arc beautifully decorated with 
figures of (Hanga and floriated scroll ornament similar to that 
which we noticed on tlio gateways of Acbyuta Raya’s temjile. 

To the north of it, is a small bnl. well b'lilt little temple of Vishnn, 
of excellent pro|)(trtiou und designed in good taste and piotucu.s([iicly 
situated. Jt eontiiins no idol and the tower over its shrine is in 


ruins, but it is, novertlioless, an intorcsting litllo buildiug worthy 
of notice. It oontaius insorijifcions whioli rdalo that it was built 
by Badasiva llaya in A.D, 15(11-1002. 

Wo now pass on to the Vitlliahi temple, the most sploudid 
building in the city. It was dcdicalcd to Vishnu in tlic form of 
Vittliala or Vithnba. Vitliobii is a god of the Maratha country and 
i s rarely mot with outside it. lie is regarded as a form of Krishna, 
In and about the temjile are no loss than 23 insoriptions of dates 
ranging from A.U. 1513 to 15Gi. Several of these are damaged, 
but those which are still legible sliow that Iviislma i)6va Raya, 
to whom the city owes so much, began the temple in 1513 and 
endowed it with villages ; that liLs two queens built the gateways 
and presented golden vessels to the shrine ; and that his two 
successors, Achyuta and Sadaaiva, and many private individuals, 
made gifts of various kinds to the building. The temple was never 
finished nor consecrated. In all probability, the work was stopped 
by the destruction of the city in 1566, but tradition gives another 
reason and says that it was built specially for the famous image 
of Vithoba at Pandharpur in the Sholapur distr’et of Bombay, 
but that the god, having come to look at it, refused to move, 
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Fig. 36. — Vitthai.a Temple. 
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saying that it was too grand for him and that he preferred his own 
huinh’ er home. 

The temple stands in a liigh walled, stone-paved enclosure 
with three gateways on the north, south and cast sides, re- 



spectively, All of them are now iu ruins, -and the larger one on the' 
eastern side' was feiimd to he ih such a dangerous condition that.it, 
had to be closed to the puhlic. . torifple has tjie usual .j/l.hinian 
. shmne, attendant . temples and mandapas aad dojster-lilre veran- 
■>dahAruaaing:rpu»a, the ..courtyard, , • The lat-rooTovei:' thie shrine 
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is ornamented with a brick and plaster domc-sliapcd stfipi ol the 
usual typo and there was, originally, an ornamental brick and 
plaster parapet wall decorated with little niches filled with stucco 



Ifib. 68.— VirTHAiA.lEMi-ua, isteriob view. 

figures above the cornice of the large pillared hall with side porches' 

■ which adorns the front or eastern side of ihc shrine. In spite.pf 
the fact that the reof over Ihis inaguificunT hall was never conj- , 
pleted and that many of its beautiful piBars have been griovpudy 
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flamaf;crl by tho clostroypi s of ihc city, it la still the finest building 
of its kind in Houthern India, and to quote Fergusaon — “ slioivs 
the cxtiomc limif in floiid magnificence to wlucli tlie style ad- 



TTxo. tlO. ViitKALi duiails or ruNTii ahd coimioi: 

vnncecl. The building stands on a xichly catved basement, de- 
corated with a procobsion of the king’s horses, conventional geese, 
and some exquisite mouldings, including the beautiful bracelet 
tuoulduig similar to tiiat which we noticed at tho ITazura Hama 
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tomplc. The Mopf. learling up to the fionl of the holt aie flnnlccfl 
by twolaigo stone elephants which me sadly mutilated. Peihaps, 
the most wondetful foatnio of the whole building is the style ol 
the elaborcate cora])o&itcpillais-with clusteis ol little fi ee-stanclii g 
eolumns and conventional animals iviLh little lideis on their backs 
attached to them m front, each pillar being carved ont of a single 
block of giamto. The bases and bracket capitals are equally 
richly carved with licaiiti fill mouldings and little bas-relief figures. 
The hall is ci uciform on plan, the lour side halls oi jiorc hes leading 
inlo one large central hall, now roofless. Around each hall above 
the mighty cross beams carrying the roof slabs is a beautifully 
seiilpturcd frieze, representing, in bas-relief, scenes from theHaTml- 
yana. The carved ceilings, too, aic very bcantiful and the size 
of the stone beams and slabs used in their conslmction is moft 
remavkabh' A very striking feature of the building is the beauty 
of its curved stone eaves, or dripstones, as they arc usually called. 
A glauoo at their underside shows clearly enouglr that these w ere 
copied from a wooden model, the outer surface of which was covered 
with thin metal plates decorated with embossed brass or copper 
gilt ornaments with lings at the angles for the hanging of lamps 
or bells, all of which features are reproduced here in stone, in the 
same manner as we noticed in the eaves adorning the Hazaia Eama 
temple. Both tcmxiles wer e started in the same year, and judging 
from their style, it would appear that they were decoiatcd by the 
same sculptors so far as details of this kind are concerned. It 
was not an uncommon practice at this period for an important 
sbnne to bo covered outside from top to bottom with copper gilt 
plates and embossed ornaments. The main shrine of the Pnm- 
papati temple for instance was decorated in this manner wlien 
P.ros visited it as may be gathered from bis description cited above. 
Until quite recently, the famous fiiva temple at Srisailam in the 
Kurnool district was covered with coxiper gilt plates and orna- 
ments some of which may now be seen in the Madras Museum. 
■When, these great temples wore finished, they were always white- 
washed from roof to iilinth, the main features of the building 
being picked out in gaudy colours, A good example of this will 
be found in the magnificent Kalyftna Mandapa standing in the couit- 
yard to the south-east of ihe Vitthala temple, in which some of 
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tho original olclcoloiir work still remains. The ceilings, too, wore 
nsually painted, in fact the entire building, inside and out and from 
top to bottom, was decorated in this maiinei'. The only portion 
of t'lo temjj’es that api)?ars to have c.sca])ed this tj’catmeiit are 



the intn’ior.s of the shrine chambers. These mighty shrines, 
ius the inscriptions soinerimcs inform us, were set up with a View 
,tp th«utr lasting for ever,” with the reaiilt that many forms >vhich 
would orftlharily hhve! been exeeixted inydoXproteoted by a m^al ‘ 
coyerinjt were reprodheed in Wtone with this object in vievr.,, ; ' ■ 
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Tn any otliPi tcmplp, the beauty of Iho Kalynna Mandapa 
alone would be sufTicient to excite wonder ai d adniixation in its 
beholder It is a magnificent building and built on similai lines to 



I'm 83 — yiTTH vcA Tb'hi'li:, KAI,\X^A Mawdapa, intdriob view. 


the maliaraandapa ox great hall m front of the main shrme and 
contains a dais m its centxe for the reception ot the images of the 
god and goddess during them annual marriage ceremony. In 
front of the mam temple is the stone car of the god. Tt is a veiy 
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lirmrlsoine litilc si rme built stiuciinu wlucb w,i.s oiigiiially ri(n\uc(.l 
willi j siiiiill IjJitk ,111(1 pkstci (loiiu‘-slia])ul stiipi similar lo Hat 
ov('i tile iii.un .sliiiiio Some wiitci •> liave asseiled tliat if is cnrverl 
out ot a bingb' blot k ol slouc, but siicli is not the ca.sc. 'I'lu' joints 
between ilie masniiiy me so beautifiillv fine tLit any one uiigbt 
easily lie led lo bebore iJwlit is luoiiobtliif. Pilgrimh believe tial 
leligious iiieiit may be obl.iiiied by turning round it.s stone wlieels, 
willi tile result tliat the avles, wlueli arc also ol stone, linve been 
woiii aw.iy to an iilaiming degiec, Two elejibanis guard the en- 
trance to tlieeni, wliicli is appioaohed by a veiy wooden-like stone 
kiddei. 

'Hie Aiuniiin sliiine, and the few other attendant buildings 
111 th<' courtyard, wliich in any other situation would be consideied 
notable instances of patient, caieful work mamship, are entirely 
(Iwurled by tlie urngiiiiicBUce ol the great hall and the Kalyana 
Mandapa just described. In the luandajia on the soiitlieiii side 
o£ the couityurd is a collection ol broken sculptures discovered 
when the enclosure was cleared of rubbish and jirngle growth. 
The sculptures ai e brokim and mutilated but some of them still 
exhibit signs of evoollent workmanship. 

Facing the eastern gateway of the temple are the remains 
of anolhi'r ruined e.ir stiivl or bazaar and a small Tislinu temple 
to the noith ol it. (In the south side, there is also uuother temple 
and a ruined maudapa of no particulai interest. Tire jmth fol- 
I 0 W.S the ruined bazaar to the east and I'veiitually joitrs the main 
road between Kiimalajiur aud Talar igaltu [sei the Maji]. 

Uf burning to K.imalupui bv flu* Tiilangatlu road, one passe>s 
a liugi' tunic .lud the iliilyavunta lluglmuathu temple l)(*ytind 
it which issitiiaied on the tounuanding Iiill to the cast ol the road 
[see the Map|. The enltauce, howe\ei, is on the Kamjili load, 
'riu' temple stands in a higli-w ailed eiiclosuK* and has the usual 
galew'ttys and utteudaut Inrildiugs. The main object of worship, 
hfie. is a figure of Kama carved upon a huge boulder, aud the stUpi 
of the .shrine is perched outlie top of this, as may be seen in Fig. 0<l. 
The large hall in front of the temple and the Kalyana Mandapa 
contain the best sculpture and workmanship. The quaint fishes, 
marine monsters aud serpents canmd on the walls of the courtyard 
deserve notice. Amonv these, may be observed two Sorpenti. 
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ap])]()<T,c]iinj> llic sun (oi moon) ifjueMMiliiiu a hoLii oi limai 
oclii)se. On lliu top of tlu' Jiill is lliu lalhin stiikiiifi ckJt in tlie 



rock slioivii in Fig. (55. It is b<o’d to be the 'vvork oi Huina s arrows 
and is one oi tii*' cbieE attractiorus to the pilgrims who visit this 
temple. On each side of the iissiii e, carved on the natural rock, 
are a number of lingas and sacred bulls. Above it, perched on a 


Fig. 64.— iifT4. Rvohttsatha TrvPLB, ttiriiiii- view ieom the r"-! 
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boulder, IS a little buck and a plaster Siva sliiinc. For many 
yeaib tins Ui}fe templo empty and dc&citud, but a lew yeais 
ago a hnnSgi liom Biliai settled down in it, levived tlic woislup 
and oigaiuKed a cai festival Tlic temple !*> the piopeity ol the 



Govia'ument and only leased to the hairiigi on certain conditions. 
It is not a particularly interesting monument, and unless the visitor 
has plenty of time to spare it is hardly worth a visit, but it is a 
place of importance to the pious pilgrim. 


Fio, 63 -— JUlvavAsta RashustAtha Temple, clett is the rock. 
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Further along the road, about half a mile from the Kanialapiu Gauigitti 
Resthouse, on the sonthoin side of the road, is the Ganigitti temple. Temple. 
Ganigitti means ' an oil-woman,’ and why the temple should bo so 
named is not apparent, It is a Jama temple, and the tower above 



its shrine is built in the series of steps which is the moat noticeable 
feature of this style. The handsome monolithic stambha or piUaT 
in front of the entrance bears an important inscription from whidi 
we learn that the temple was erected by a Jaina general named 
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Imgapa in 1385, during the reign of Ilarihara TI, who muf.t have 
been a Idng who was tolerant in religious malters. Even without 
the help of the inscription, there is no difficulty in this case, in 
ascertaining its Jaina oiigin, for over the front doorway is carved 
upon the stone lintel a small seated figure of a Jaina saint, wdth 
three superimposed umbrellas above its head and a fly-whisk on 
cither side. Again, above the flat roof over the front porch is an 
ornament il biiek and plastm- jiarajiet containing three large niehes 
containing in enimblmg ])Lisf er, ihe remains of tlirec seafecl Jaina 
images of tlie same saint as that which ap))cars on the door lintel. 

It is a carcrully Imilt temple and free from Hindu scnlpturo and is 
quite the most valuable Jaina monnment among the ruins. 

Almost ojipnsito, to this tom|)le, ala short distance from the Chandm- 
road, is the Siva shrine known as the ('liandrasekara temple. It 
is situated close to the Queen’s Bath and is one of the first monu- 
ments the visitor moots with when going in that direction. It is 
of no pactioiilar artistic or historic intorest, but is a well built 
compact little building. 

This is the largest temple among tho ruins and is situated PnttabW 
halt a mile to tho oast of Kamalapur on tho road to Bcllary. An Temple 
inscription within shows that it was built by Achyula Raya (A.D- 
1530 — 1512), and is remarkable lor little but its size and the lofty 
proportions of its great hall in front of tho shrine which faces the 
east. It is, howover, a fine structure aud deserves notice. To 
approeiate buildings of this class at their true valiio, one should 
visit them before seeing such magnificent huildings as the Vitthala 
and Hazara Rama temples, for the former are entirely dwarfed by 
the magnificence of the latter and in comparison appear common- 
place. 

Tho only other building of importance Hiat has not yet been TheAaimta- 
described, is tho groat temple of Anantasayana at Anantasainagndi, 
a village one mile from Hospet on the road to Ramalapur. A Hospet. 
description of this curious temple has been reserved for the last 
as the visitor will find it convenient to see it on his way back to 
Hospet. The inner shrine of this great building is oblong on plan 
and contains a correspondingly lengthy pedestal for the accom- 
modation. of the huge image of Anautasayana for which it was 
originally built. Bui the moat wonderful part of the whole build- 
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ing is its roof. This takes tlic form of a long barrel vaulted roof 
with roimclocl apsc-liko onds constructed in brick and is a inarvel 
of engineering skill. The front of the building is provided with s 
handsome pillared hall with a flat roof of the usual tyjie and faces Uio 
north and is completely spoilt by its squalid surroundings. There 
are no inscriptions to inform us of the name of Ihe King who built 
it, but being so close to Nagalaptir (Ho.spet) we may presume that it 
represents yet another of Krishna Raya’s wontlerful woik.s The 
plan of the building is not an uncommon one for temples built in 
honour of Anantasnyana, as images of Visbmi in Ibis ])ailicular 
form, where the god is always represented as lying, full length upon 
the folds of kS6.sha in the manner shown in Kig. 53, must necessarily 
requite a building that is oblong on plan, as it would not be jiossible 
to house a large image of this kind in a small square eclln of the 
usual type as the length of the image is so very much greater than 
its breadth. The large imago for which the temple was built 
now lies at Holalu in the south-western corner of the lladagalli 
taluk of the district. It is carved in black stone with a poiver 
and finish quite out of the ordinary and is a beautiful piece of 
workmanship. It was apparently executed elsewhere and brought 
to Holalu, as no stone of the kind of which it is made is procurable 
locally. .The popular legend connecting it with the lemple at 
Anantasainagudi is that, when the idol was completed, a man was 
sent to conduct it to its new home. The god agreed to come on 
the condition that his guide went in front and did not look hack 
during tlie journey. As usually happens in such btorics, the man 
broke the agreement to see if the god was really following, and 
the image has in consequence remained immovable at [Tohilu ever 
since. It is an old story and the truth perhaps is tlint internal 
commotions at Vijayanagar or external dangers to the empire 
prevented the project from ever being carried out. 

At a distance of miles from Hospot there is a branch road Kuh^madne 
leading off the Kamalapur road to the village of Kadirampuram 
to the north and thence on to Hampi [ see the Map ], By the 
side of this road, at the distance of nearly a mile from its junction 
with the Hospet road, may be seen the only Muhammadan tombs 
of any interest in this neighbourhood. These consist of a large 
walled enclosure containing three small tombs and a small domed 
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skucture standiug ncai iiiii liJieicuuins ol an cxteneivo MuLani- 
madaa cuincteiy. Notlniig is known ooncoimng -blion hibtoiy 
bui fiom the size ol the lai gei hiulchng , we may as&unie that bomc 
impoitant peisonagcs weic bmied heio. This enclo&uic wall ib 
laeed with well diossed fatone, both within and without, and ib 
1 elieved with aiohed opeiungb aU lound and is a handsome skuotui t. 
The emallei domed tomb i& oX the usual tyjie and calls f oi no bpccial 
lemaiks. 

And hole we may take leave of Hainpi luins. If the travellei 
visits all the vaiions buildings lefeiied to above, he may safely 
lotuin to Hospet feeling that he has seen all the remains of this 
wondeifiil old city which aic desaiving ot notice With the ex- 
ception of the Pampapati temple, llampi Bazaai , and the Kodandn 
Eama temple, all the i luns belong to Government, and the visitoi 
may enter any poition ot the biuldings and go wheiever he pleases. 
Name boards have been provided to all the monuments woithy 
ot notice, and signposts have been set up at the junctions of all 
loads thioiighout the nuns So, with this assistance and the aid 
of the Map given hcio, the visitoi should have no trouble in finding 
his way about the nuns without the assistance of a local guide. 
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